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DESTRUCTION OF STEAMER ATLANTIC. 

The scene which is represented by our artist 
below, was a most heart-rending catastrophe. 
At the time of the collision a dense fog was pre- 
vailing. The passengers were all in bed, and 
the Atlantic was in charge of the first mate. Im- 
mediately following the collision the utmost con- 
fusion prevailed among the deck and steerage 
passengers, a very large portion: of. whom were 
Norwegian emigrants. Many of them, in their 
terror, jumped overboard instantly. Capt. Petty 
vainly endeavored to calm their fears, by assur- 
ing them there was danger, hoping to keep 
the steamer on its course, and reach port in sea- 
son to save them; but the water gained so fast 
on the efforts of the crew, that by the time she 
had proceeded two miles from the spot where the 
collision took place, she was found to be rapidly 
sinking. ‘The fires in the engine room were ex- 


tinguished by the rising water, and a scene of 


terrible confusion followed. The emigrants, who 
could not understand a word spoken to them, 
added horror to the scene by their cries and ex- 
hibition of frantic terror. The cabin passengers, 
and all others who could be made to understand 
the exhortations and orders of the captain and 
officers, remained comparatively calm, and pro- 
vided themselves with chairs, setiees and beds, 
all of.whom wore patent life-preservers, which 
buoyed them up in the water, and they were thus 
saved. Great numbers of the immigrants jumped 
overboard in their terror, without any provision 
for their safety, and thus rushed on to certain 


death. The fog was a sad hindrance te the 


efforts made at rescue, but some 250 were picked 


up by the propellerand taken to Erie. The pro- 


peller had kept in the wake of the Atlantic, and 
those-on board of her did all in their power to 
preserve the lives of the hundreds of human 
beings who were now seen struggling in the wa- 


/ 
? 


ter. The cause of the dreadful accident is vari- 


ously stated, and was, doubtless, owing to the 


officers of the respective vessels not readily un- 
derstanding the manner in which they should 
have steéred according to law under such circum- 
stances. The loss of life is ascertained to have 
been some two hundred! As usual, there are 
many affecting and interesting incidents related 
as having occurred. Mr. Dana, who was lost, 
was very efficient im saving the lives of passen- 
gers, and exhorted them to cling to the life-pre- 
servers, when in the water. When ‘the boat 
went down, he took a settee and plunged over- 
board ; but at the same moment, some twenty or 
thirty emigrants leaped over on to him, and he 
went under. The last persons taken from the 
boat were Mr. Givan, clerk of the boat, and Mr. 
Buell, first engineer. The steamer had then 
sunk, all but her stern, and they, with some Illi- 
nois passengers, were clinging to arope attached 


to a floating mast and the wreck, being up to 
their shoulders in water. As soon as the shrieks 
of the drowning passengers were hushed, the 
voice of a little boy was heard, and it was then 
first discovered that a child about eight years old 
was also clinging to a rope a short distance off. 
The little fellow, talking to himself, was saying : 
“O, I can’t hold on much longer! If papa was 
here, he would hold me up.” The man from 
Illinois, a fine, powerful fellow, immediately 
moved along the rope, and seized the boy as he 
was about to sink. He held him for some time, 
and called out to Givan to come to his relief. 
Givan attempted to reach him, but in vain. At 
that moment the boat of the propeller, loaded to 
the water’s edge with rescued passengers, passed, 
and Givan hailed them to save the boy. Mr. 
Blodgett, first mate of the Atlantic, jumped out 

and swam to the rope, took the boy off, and re- 
turned to the boat with him. He was thus saved. 


— 
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CHAPTER 


“T have no time or inclination. In my worst 
extremity, when upon the very verge of starva- 
tion, comparatively, with our band routed, and 
our means of supply cut off, I sent to you for a 
lean, a simple Joan, to aid me in utter necessity, 
and not till then, and you abuse my messenger, 
and falsify your own promise. Now, ingrate 
that you are! show me your strong box. Point 


me to your hoarded gold, that I may help myself | 


as I will, or by St. Paul, your life is not worth a 
rush !” 

“ Beware!” exclaimed the old don, wildly. 

“Tam in earnest,” continued the robber, “ and 
I tell you again, my plan is laid with caution. 
The snarling hounds that yelped at our approach 
here, lie with their throats cut at your portal. 
Your house is surrounded, at every point, with 
my followers! Youshall not escape. Up, then, 
and redeem your promise—or take the conse- 
quences of your refusal. Your mansion shall 
be stripped and sacked, and not a soul now within 
its walls shall live to tell the story. Quick, too, 
for the morning is approaching.” 

“T am at your mercy.” 

“ You placed yourself there.” 

“How much money—gold—will satisfy you 

“To-night, one thousand doubloons.” 

“ You shall have the amount.” 

“ And within three days the second thousand.” 

“T may not be able—” 

“Pshaw! You must!” 

“ Be it so, then. And does this satisfy you, 
once, and for all ?” 

“I make no further terms. Give me the gold, 
and on the third day hence my messenger will 
wait on you for the other.” 

comprehend.” 

“ And you will treat with him honestly too ?” 

“ Yes,” said the don. 

“Tf not, the worse shall be your own, remem- 
ber !”” 

The first instalment was immediately fur- 
nished; and half an hour afterwards, the tramp- 
ing of twenty horses was heard beyond the haci- 
enda, as the marauding band, headed by Bernard 
de Norde, left the premises, and dashed away in 
the darkness ! 


CHAPTER [V. 


“WAIT AND HOPE.” 


The scene which we have sketched in the pre- 
ceding chapter, was conducted very quietly, from 
the start. On ieaching the hacienda, Bernard 
took care, first of all, to stop the‘alarm by killing 
the hounds outside. Having previously made 
himself acquainted with the premises by bribing 
one of the slaves, he found little difficulty in se- 
curing the three or four men servants, and then 
posting his companions, he forced the window of 
the old don’s sleeping room, at the opposite wing 
to that occupied by Corrinne, when his scheme 
was quickly and successfully completed, as we 
haye seen, without disturbing the other inmates 
of the dwelling. 

Corrinne Almanza slept sounilly and sweetly ! 
She, too, dreamed that a conquest had been 
made. She saw, in her slumbers, not the image 
of the accomplished necromancer who had so 
delighted the vast auditory on the preceding 
evening, but she was wandering in a sweet 
groye beside the stranger who had been so rudely 
treated at Ruberto’s gate. She leaned upon his 
arm, and heard his voice—low, soft, and musi- 

a 


cal—as he poured into her willing ear the pro- 
testations of a lover! She started from that happy 
illusion, and awoke! for she thought, on a sud- 
den, that she heard the stern voice of Don Mig- 
uel in the distance. She opened her eyes, but 
the moon was just sinking gently down into the 
west, and she found that her hand still pressed 
the gilt-edged note which had so mysteriously 
reached her. 

Again she slumbered, and again the same 
form, the same handsome features, waited on her 
dream. In the vine-covered arbor of Don Mig- 
uel’s garden, whither she was wont to retire daily, 
she thought she sat and listened again to the 
gentle and tender asseverations of the stranger, 
who swore eternal devotion and truth to her. 
Ah, it was a happy delusion, and she suffered 
him to raise her hand to his lips! But the sweet 
dream passed on, and Corrinne, the beautiful, 
awoke—it was morning. 

Don Miguel Ruberto had very good cause to 
observe a profound secrecy in reference to the 
part he had been forced to play in the scene of 
the night just passed. The reminiscences which 
had been called up in the course of his brief inter- 
view with the leader of the robber-gang were too 
trathfal, and too suspicious, to permit of his 
making mention of the affair a second time if 
the thing could be avoided. Through the con- 
trivance of the treacherous servant whom de 
Norde had bribed, the rest of the attendants of 
Don Miguel had enjoyed the evening right mer- 
rily over a tankard of choice wines, and ere mid- 
night came, they were “deep in their cups.” 

They had an indistinct recollection of being 
attacked, threatened and gagged, subsequently ; 
but, when morning came, and no serious damage 
appeared to have occurred from the visit of what 
they believed to have been a party of robbers, 
each man kept his own counsel, lest he should 
expose himself to ridicule. The two dead hounds 
were put out of sight, therefore, and no questions 
being asked by any one, no one had to answer 
for the disturbance ! 

The magician continued his stay in Seville, 
and on the night of his performance, Don Miguel 
was again induced, through the appeals of his 
ward, to pay a second visit, accompanied by 
Corrinne, to the opera house. 

Previous to leaving her bondoir, on the even- 
ing they were again to visit Seville, the lovely 
Corrinne exhibited more than ordinary care in 
the adjustment of her dress and her final toilet. 
The brilliant necklace which clasped her ample 
throat, never rested upon a fairer figure—the 
diamonds which sparkled from her flashing tiara, 
were not more brilliant than the wearer’s piercing 
eyes—the pure white satin robe which was so 
gracefully looped with costly jewels at her bosom 
and shoulders, was .not whiter or clearer than 
her alabaster skin. The ripe bloom of health 
and maturing beauty was upon her round, full 
face, and she was happy—very happy—for she 
looked with favor upon the stranger’s ‘advances. 

Within the emall, white glove which she could 
find an opportunity to loan to the magician, dur- 
ing the evening’s performances, was hidden an 
envelope ; that cover contained a perfumed note ; 
upon its white page was written three little words 
only; without signature—without date. This 
note was addressed to “ The Wizard,” and the 
words were “ Wait and hope.” 

This expressive missive was carefully con- 
cealed, and the old don appeared, with his capti- 
vating and lovely ward, in due time, at the opera 


house. Every seat was occupied, but directions 
had been given so that in the event of Ruberto’s 
application for places, they could readily be ob- 
tained. The ring had remained in the wizard’s 
hands uncalled for! And he felt sure that its 
fair owner had, at least, taken no umbrage at his 
proposal, from the fact that the jewel had not 
been claimed. 

The stranger’s joy was silent, but intense, 
when the curtain rose, at length, and the eye of 
the magician fell upon the looked-for object. 
Corrinne was there! He saw her, in her proud- 
est attire, in her most bewitching ensemble—and 
he felt that his suit had not been offensive to her. 
She could not but have found his letter, and he 
should get a reply to it. Ah, how anxiously did 
he watch for some token of recognition from that 
fair face—and how weary were the passing mo- 
ments, even amidst his rapid experiments, that 
intervened between him and the proper opportu- 
nity to solicit the Joan of that glove once more ! 


A wild bravo of hearty Spanish weleome 
greeted the astonishing and graceful performer, 
when he appeared, and during the cheering and 
continued plaudits which preceded his commence- 
ment of operations for the evening, he recovered 
the self-possession which momentarily deserted 
him, under the circumstances, when he made his 
entrance. Quiet was restored, at last, and the 
divertisement proceeded. 

The kerchiefs, the bracelets, the rings of the 
ladies, and the watches, the sombreros, and the 
pocket-coins of the gentlemen were brought into 
requisition in rapid succession, for the perform- 
ance of various tricks. The broad stage was 
alive with doves, and paroquets, and petite ani- 
mals that had risen from the earth, or been cre- 
ated apparently in the air, at the magician’s 
call; scores of massive and elegant bouquets of 
flowers were culled from his vestare, for general 
distribution ; vase upon vase of the rarest fruits 
were produced from his tiny ‘‘ magic thimble,” 
while he stood directly in front of the stage ; and 
a lady’s glove was at last desired by the adroit 
and accomplished professor. 

A score of outstretched hands were instantly 
presented, from which, with easy gracefulness, 
the necromancer made his choice! And retiring 
to the stage, he bore with him the delicate glove 
of Corrinne Almanza, the Spaniard’s ward! 
The experiment was simple but beautiful. 

The signor placed the glove upon a vase of 
living coals; and the audience, some with sur- 
prise, others with solid amusement, saw it quick- 
ly crisped and burned to a cinder before. their 
eyes! The ashes, however, were as quickly and 
carefully collected by the magician, who placed 
the smoky and blackened ruins upon a clean sil- 
ver salver. This he placed upon a small table, 
near the foot-lights, and then apologized, in 
broken Spanish, for having destroyed the lady’s 
glove! Nevertheless, he declared his willingness 
to make some amende for the mishap ; and forth- 
with he commenced an unintelligible incantation 
over the ashes. 

Immediately a wreath of bright blue smoke 
was seen to rise directly from the centre of the 
salver ; and, as the attentive auditory watched, 
a bud succeeded, then a blossom, and as it slowly 
rose from the surfacs of the dish, a pure white 
flower grew out from the stem, which at last ex- 
panded into full bloom. A shout of delight fol- 
lowed this demonstration, in the midst of which, 
another bud appeared. The wizard waited a 
moment, and then advancing to the table, he 
gently opened the last named blossom, and from 
out its centre, seemingly, there flew a magnifi- 
cent dove, which hovered over the table an in- 
stant, and then alighted on the magician’s 
shoulder. 

Around its neck there hung a silken cord ; 
and depending from it was a diminutive package, 
scarcely two inches in length. The heart of 
Corrinne leaped in her bosom fitfully, for she 
recognized, or thought she did, instanter, the 
little packet she had entrusted to the stranger’s 
honor ! 

But the gentle bird -perched on its master’s 
hand at the word, and, advancing to the dress- 
circle, he presented the dove to Corrinne, and 
begged her to open the packet, which hung upon 
its neck. She did so, tremblingly and abashed— 
when lo! compressed within the folds of the little 
envelope, unstained and perfect—she discovered 
her missing glove! A thousand bravos succeeded 
this feat, the dove flew to the stage, the wizard 
retired, and the curtain fell amidst tumultuous 
applause ! : 

Ere the laughter and noisy approbation had 
ceased, the wizard was alone in his private apart- 


ment. He had secured the little treasure in- 
tended for him, and he saw, in its superseription, 
the delicate tracings of a lady's handwriting. 
Ah, how did his heart leap again, while he broke 
the seal of that note! 

Its.contents were quickly devoured. There 
appeared no date, no signature ; but he was half 
delirious with, joy and satisfaction. It was 
enough! Corrinne had deigned to reply to his 
burning and hastily prepared missive of love ! 
He felt nothing, asked nothing, thought of noth- 
ing, but the magic words which glistened on the 
page before him—“‘ wait and hope !’”’ 

He pressed the tiny letter to his lips, and 
danced for very joy, as he exclaimed, again and 
again : 

“ Sweet Corrinne, I am content to wait and 
hope!” 


CHAPTER V. 
FONTINI AND BERNARD DE NORDE. 


Ar a distance of some sixty leagues from 
Seville, to the northwest, in the valley of the 
Guadiana River, and between the Sierra Morena 
and the ancient Castilian Moubtains, there is a 
long and badly cultivated strip of country, which 
for centuries has been the dwelling-place and re- 
sort of numerous bands of adventurers, high- 
waymen, bandits and freebooters ; and this re- 
gion, from its peculiarity of location and the 
general face of the country, seems to have been 
pitched upon, by these hordes of robbers, as es- 
pecially suited to, and intended for, their pur- 
poses of retreat and rendezvous. — 

Some ten years prior to the period of which 
we have now written, there was one clan more 
formidable than the rest, considerably larger than 
the average of the bands which roved among the 
passes and hills of the district we have described, 
and which had for a long period, im spite of the 
best efforts of the Spanish and Portuguese gov- 
ernments, infested the neighborhood, to the great 
annoyance and distress of travellers, and the 
damage of the peaceably inclined inhabitants 
upon the valley borders. 

The efforts of the Spanish minister of police 
had been entirely ineffectual in routing this gang, 
and the Castilian soldiery had also been as un- 
successful, in the same object. Minor clans had 
been dispersed or destroyed ; but the followers 
of the noted and everywhere dreaded Fontini 
were invincible! ‘The fortunes of this band had 


“been very favorable, too, and their numerous ex- 


peditions, at home and abroad, on the highway 
or in the by-way, had been marvellously success- 
ful. Their enterprises had been thoroughly plan- 
ned,usually, and the booty they sought or cov- 
eted had almost uniformly fallen into their hands, 
sooner or later. 

The character of the then leader of the tribe, 
the notorious Fontini, was the most singular 
compound of laziness and cunning, of adroit 
managing faculty and consummate indolence, at 
times, that could by any ingenuity of reasoning 
be conceived of. He could sit in his palace of a 
grotto, surrounded-as he always was with every 
luxury that could possibly conduce to his com- 
fort and ease, and there he would leisurely con- 
coct his plans and undertakings, which would 
almost invariably prove the most profitable to 
himself and his followers. He was thoroughly 
acquainted with the whole range of country, far 
and near, and he could thus direct his opera- 
tions, from any stated point, with ease and fa- 
cility. His success was unbounded, therefore ; 
and his natural indolence increased as he grew 
more and more wealthy in his advancing years. 

At length he tired of the life he had led so 
long; and after a few hints to his clan touching 
upon his future interests, he at last informed 
them that he had determined to abdicate, and to 
retire altogether from the dangers and the tur- 
moil of the profession. His proposition was 
smiled at, at first, but he soon learned his men 
to believe that he was in earnest; and finally, 
he gathered his followers together, had an esti- 
mate made of all the possessions of the tribe, 
contrived very shrewdly to seize upon the most 
valuable and most portable treasure, and appro- 
priating to himself one third of the valuables, ho 
distributed the balance among his men, appointed 
his successor, and quit the mountains—forever ! 

When Fontini named his successor—or, rather, 
when the retiring captain proposed to those who 
had so long shared his fortune, the name of 
his lieutenant, Bernard de Norde—a unanimous 
shout of hearty welcome greeted the gallant fel- 
low, who was thus honored with the distinction. 
There was no grumbling at this preference, no 
dissentient voices, no opposition ; for every man 
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of this strong band knew de Norde, and most of 
them were rejoiced at the change, which they 
deemed for the better. 


“ Long live our captain | Long live de Norde!” 
was the instantaneous cry of the whole band. 
And Bernard de Norde, who readily accepted 
the post, responded briefly but pointedly to the 
generous reception thus accorded him. 

“Comrades!” he said, “you do me honor. I 
am more than gratified—since our brave leader 
will retire—to accept the station you offer me. 
Our fortunes are equal. You may rely on me 
ever. Continue to be bold and brave; be true 
to yourselves and to me, and your captain shall 
never be found wanting !” 

“Hurrah! hurrah! for Captain Bernard de 
Norde! Long live our young and noble cap- 
tain !” responded the men, heartily. 

The new leader was forthwith installed, and 
Fontini prepared to depart at once. An escort 
was provided him to the borders of civilization, 
and de Norde led the van from thathour. Upon 
reaching the frontier, two days afterwards, the 
former chief shook hands with each man, sepa- 
rately, and at last the parting momentcame. He 
took the hand of his late lieutenant, and after 
thanking the men for their truthful devotion to 
himself, he complimented the newly chosen lead- 
er, and said : 

“De Norde! We have climbed many a dan- 
gerous rampart together, and I have always 
found you a whole man! Count on me, always, 
hereafter, as your friend! Take my place; you 
are worthy of it. Ifever you should need any 
aid at my hands, command me to the uttermost 
of the means I possess, and which you have so 
nobly aided to place in my possession. Adieu! 
May you ever be happy, and always successful !” 

They parted. The band returned to their 
quarters, and matters progressed advantageously 
for a considerable period afterwards. 

Years rolled by, however, and the numerous 
startling and infamous robberies which had been 
committed, had at last reached to such an ex- 
tent that a large military force. was despatched 
to the mountains, for the purpose of breaking 
up the rendezvous of the hordes of banditti that 
had gathered there. Success, in a measure, 
crowned the final efforts of the soldiery, and the 
robbers for the greater part were, for the time 
being, destroyed or dispersed. One unsuccessful 
enterprise after another followed the fortunes of 
de Norde and his band, until at last they were 
really greatly reduced in numbers, and were well 
shorn of their ill-gotten gains. 

In the meantime, Fontini, the former brigand 
chief, visited Italy, where he lingered lazily for 
a twelvemonth; and subsequently he went to 
Paris, where he had a few relatives in the middle 
walks of life. He pretended to have been en- 
gaged in business at several points on the Conti- 
nent, and as nobody knew much about his pre- 
vious life, in any way, he was required to answer 
but few questions. Moreover, his purse was 
plainly well filled; and a goodly display of gold, 
it is generally known, will “cover a multitude 
of sins !” 

His real name was Miguel Ruberto, and he 
was of Spanish origin. He had been reared to 
a better employment; but at an early age his 
associations became questionable, and he found 
his way into evil society very readily. Once in 
the mountains, he contrived, through his natural 
eunning and general good sense, to carve his 
way to the head of his band of associates, and 
subsequently to amass a large amount of money 
and valuables, which he secreted or took away 
with him, finally, and soon converted into ’argent. 

Daring his sojourn in. Paris, Ruberto took a 
fancy to & young lady, distantly related to his 
family, whom he met there, and proposed to 
adopt her, or become her future guardian. He 
was her senior some five and twenty years—she 
being then but fifteen—and no one suspected 
that his motives were any other than such as he 
declared them to be. Nevertheless he had really 
another object in view ; and his natural cunning 
and love of deceit did not fail to farther his actual 
plans, in this undertaking. 

She was beautiful—well-educated, for her 
years, and altogether a charming girl. He loaded 
her with costly jewelry and fine clothes, and at 
last took her from her more immediate friends, 
upon atour, as he averred, of Europe. . Flat- 
tered by his kind words, tempted by his show of 
wealth, and desirous of making such a journey 
withal, she consented to join him, without the 
slightest suspicions as to his ultimate plans or 

object, regarding his own destination, or her 


They accomplished their journey at last, and 
at the expiration of six months, the young girl 
found herself domiciliated at the beautiful haci- 
enda of Don Miguel Ruberto, as he was there 


friends were poor, she was surrounded with lux- 
ury in her new home, and she soon came to be 
contented with the change. Her name was Cor- 
rinne Almanza! and, at the time we meet her, 
subsequently, at the dwelling of the old don, she 
was upwards of twenty years of age. 

To return, for a moment, to the fortanes of 
de Norde. As we have said, during this period 
of five or six years, he had at last met with re- 
verses ; and, after various plans, during a whole 
twelvemonth, in search of his former captain and 
“friend,” he found him, and resolved to try his 
generosity, and to put his promise to a test. 

Bernard had been Fontini’s favorite pupil. 
Of all the men he had ever met with, the former 
chief often declared that no one ever equalled the 
young lieutenant for cunning, tact, and genuine 
diplomacy. He was sparely built, but his frame 
was made up of sinews, seemingly. His muscu- 
lar strength was very extraordinary. His per- 
ception was exceedingly acute, his address very 
pleasing, his readiness at every species of decep- 
tion astonishing ; and his powers of impersonat- 
ing the conduct, and character, and bearing of 
other people, were most unaccountable. In his 
disguises he was inimitable; and for ready tact 
in emergency Fontini had never found the man 
who could approach him. His history, prior to 
his joining the band in the mountains, was an 
utter blank to every one, and even Fontini could 
never draw from him the slightest inkling that 
could lead to any satisfactory account of who he 
was, or what had been his previous life. 

Such, then, was the man whom the former 
“chief of robbers” had now to deal with—after 
a separation from him and his associations for 
nearly six long years ! 

Don Miguel was always an avaricious and a 
selfish man; within the last few years, since his 
gains had been converted into solid coin and tan- 
gible securities, he had grown more avaricious, 
more selfish, more close-fisted than ever. He 
lived for his own personal aggrandizement, and 
his own comfort, and at this time was a man of 
great worldly wealth; for his investments had 
turned out immensely profitable, and his current 
expenses had constantly been kept within very 
moderate bounds. The purpose of his heart was 
to wed his ward—the beautiful Corrinne—him- 
self! And to that purpose all his cunning and 
energies had long been directed. 

At the most inopportune of all moments for 
his interests and designs, the messénger of de 
Norde had waited upon him for pecuniary aid. 
His refusal to acknowledge the claim of his old 
associate had brought Bernard himself to his 
very bedside! He had, perforce, paid the young 

a thousand doubloons in “good 
red gold.” And his demand was but now half 
satisfied ! 

The morning of the third day succeeding the 
terrible midnight interview between him and 
Bernard had now arrived—and, as yet, Don 
Miguel had come to no conclusion as to what he 
should do when called upon for the remainder of 
his former companion’s claim. 

The hours passed rapidly by, and evening was 
approaching at last; but the messenger of de 
Norde had not yet made his appearance. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE CONFERENCE—A NEW FACE. 

Late in the afternoon of the third day, the 
same superb horse which had borne the messen- 
ger of de Norde some days previously, dashed 
suddenly down the road and passed the outer 
gate. Halting beyond the hacienda of Ruberto, 
who sat on his piazza and saw every movement 
of the traveller himself, the rider took from 
his breast a paper, which he examined, and then 
turning his steed, he came slowly back. 

“ Having ridden up to the terrace steps, he in- 
quired, in & low and modest tone of voice, if one 
Don Miguel Ruberto dwelt there. Upon receiv- 
ing am answer in the affirmative, he alighted, 
handed the reins to the slave in waiting, and ap- 
proached the lordly proprietor, who received 
him-with marked and chilling coldness. As the 
selfish Don Miguel turned towards him, how- 
ever, the color fled from the Spaniard’s face, and 
he had no words for utterance ! 

“Have I the pleasure of speaking with the 
proprietor of this fair residence?’ asked the 
traveller, advancing to the old don’s side. 


“’S’death !” exclaimed Ruberto; I de- 


ceived ?” 
“T think not,” responded the stranger, calmly. 
“ You are from Bernard—” 
“1 am Bernard de Norde,” continued the trav- 


. eHer, in the same modest and quiet tone; “a 


gentleman you were formerly acquainted with, I 
think.” 
“ Yes, yes,” said Don Miguel, quickly rising ; 
“I see, yes! Come in—come in—this way, 
Now Ruberto had not the most remote suspi- 
cion that de Norde would first call upon him in 


person ; he supposed that his messenger would 
come, when he hoped to make out a case of 
evasion, and compromise the matter. So, when 
he beheld de Norde before him, his thoughts 
turned to the bed-room interview, and he was 
ily prepared to speak with Bernard himself. 
Forgetting what he was doing, therefore, in his 
excitement, he advanced at once to the reception- 
room, instead of preceding his visitor, as he in- 
tended to do, to his private parlor, and ere he 
could recover from the mistake, he found him- 
self in the presence of his ward, the lovely Cor- 
rinne Almanza! 

The fair lady arose and curtsied with grace, 
as Don Miguel bunglingly said, “My friend, 
Senor Bernard—Senor, my w: 

That was a happy circumstance, for at least 
one heart! The visitor at once entered into easy 
conversation, and his peculiarly happy manners 
had the effect of restoring the disturbed nerves 
of Don Miguel, in a measure, who soon after- 
wards asked Corrinne to excuse him—and with 
his guest, he retired to transact some pressing 
matters of business in his library. 

As the stranger rose to go, he took the hand 
of Corrinne in his own, and said, ‘“ Good night, 
lady !” only—when a thrill shot through her 
frame on the instant, and she staggered back, 
nearly fainting, to the couch, as they departed ! 
This incident was unobserved by Don Miguel ; 
but the effect was not lost sight of by his “ friend, 
Senor Bernard,” who said nothing, however, but 
followed his former leader into his private apart- 


ment. 
“Now, de Norde—” 


“ Now, Fontini,” quickly responded his guest. 

“ Ruberto, here,” suggested the old don, coldly. 

“ Ruberto, then, or Fontini, or whatever you 
will, so that I am not detained here for want of 
the gold you promised.” 

“ But you promised to send a messenger.” 

“T thought better of it, and came myself.” 

*T have thought better of my promise !” 

“ And what do you conclude upon ?”’ 

“ That I cannot submit to your demands.” 

“ What if I increase the amount ?”’ 

“ What!” exelaimed Don Miguel, enraged, 
“would you rob me of every dollar ?” 

“No, good Senor Ruberto, no! I have only 
asked the loan of two thousand doubloons—one- 
half of which I have received from you. But, 
senor, my time is money, and you have unne- 
cessarily delayed my schemes. So I shall charge 
you for the detention. Give me, then, two thou- 
sand doubloons in addition to what I have re- 
ceived, and I ery quits with you—not else, how- 
ever, by St. Mark !’” 

“Never!” cried Don Miguel, “never will I 
submit to such extortion.” 

“Extortion! Come, I do not like such words. 
Who put this gold within your grasp? Who 
aided and backed you in your plans to gain what 
you enjoy? Who risked his life and limbs, hun- 
dreds of times, to defend and enrich Fontini, 
now the lordly Ruberto ?” 

Don Miguel was silent, for the old days came 
back to his memory when he had been in worse 
predicaments than this, and had contrived to 
escape, unscathed. - His mind, which had been 
inactive for many a long month, was now glanc- 
ing at the chances in his favor, in this uncom- 
fortable emergency, and he made no reply. 

He had already parted with a thousand doub- 
loons! The price of silence, on the part of de 
Norde, for the present only, was now two thousand 
more! This wastoomuch. He determined not 
to pay it. When this was obtained, he saw that 
he was just as much in the power of Bernard for 
evil, as ever ; and he would avoid the pecuniary 


ty. 

The lion was roused! The cunning of Don 
Miguel, which had lain dormant for years—since 
there had been no occasion for its exercise—was 
once more in active motion within him ; and he 
very quickly decided upon his future course in 
the matter. Turning again to Bernard he said: 

“ At least, de Norde, you must afford me time 


to obtain this money.” 


“Bah!” replied de Norde, at once, “would 
you attempt any such trifling with me, Fontini? 
Think you that I shall give you time and leisure 
to betray me, instead of fulfilling your promise ¢ 
No, no!” 

The countenance of Don Miguel fell, for he 
was guilty in his own heart! But he quickly 
rallied, and asked, with some feeling : 

“ Did I ever betray you, de Norde ?” 

“No, Fontini; because you never had motive 
so todo. Circumstances are now reversed.” 

“« And you dare not trust me ?”’ 

“TI do not fear you, Fontini, but I cannot delay 
this matter. My engagements are peremptory.” 

“T must have time.” 

“ How much will accommodate you, then *” 

“ Until—to-morrow,” said Ruberto, slowly. 

“ At what hour, to-morrow ?”’ 

“ At noon.” 

“ You are in earnest, then, and will not play 
me false?” continued de Norde, looking into his 
eye, curiously. 

“ You may rely on me.” 

“Two thousand doubloons, in Spanish gold, 
at noon, to-morrow ?” 

“ Yes, on my honor.” 

“Tt is well, I agree to that.” 

“In the meantime,” continued Don Miguel, 
calmly, “be my guest. I shall negociate the 
money through a friend, and will not leave you 
alone here, lest you may suspect my intentions.” 

“Enough,” said Bernard, “I think I may 
venture to trust you. But, mark me! I must not 
be deceived. To-morrow, at the hour of noon, 
the gold must be forthcoming. And if your evil 
genius shall suggest you, in the interim, to do 
me injury, or play the knave, again, beware! 
For, I swear to you, Fontini, I will not, cannot 
now be balked. If you will provide this money, 
I tell you, on my honor, it shall be returned to 
you. If you relent, and aim to entrap me, your 
house shall be sacked, and your head shall pay 
the forfeit for your perfidy—within the week en- 
suing! Do we understand each other ?” 

“There is no,need of threats, Bernard. I 
have determined on my course.” 

These were Ruberto’s final words, and shortly 
afterwards, the traveller, who declared he was 
very weary with his long journey, partook of a 
goblet of wine and some dried fruit, and was 
shown to his sleeping apartment. 

De Norde said, “Good night, senor,” when 
the slave appeared at the door to conduct him to 
his room ; but Don Miguel only moved his hand 
as the former retired. 

The once robber-chief, now the lordly owner 
of uncounted thousands, the depraved and wicked- 
hearted Fontini, sat alone in his library room, 
half an hour afterwards, with his head resting 
between his hands, and his dim but vicious eyes 
glaring fearfully at vacancy, as he meditated ! 

“He has made his last seizure!” muttered 
Ruberto, mentally, as he sat there with the cold 
drops of perspiration trickling through his trem- 
bling and extended hands; “he has drank his 
last cup of wine; he has ridden the last journey 
he will ever ride in this world! Fool that he is! 
Does he forget that Iam Fontini? That I was 
Fontini? Well, he may as well die, as that I 
should starve. Three thousand doubloons! Full 
fifty thousand §panish dollars! He must pay 
for his temerity. I am equal to it yet-—Bernard 
de Norde will go hence no more!” 

Such was the Spaniard’s resolve. And though 
he did not care to have the blood of a companion 
upon his hands, yet he loved his wealth too well 
to shower gold in thousands upon friend or foe. 
He determined to remain in his private apart- 
ment, and, when all was still, he would steal to 
the chamber of his guest and despatch him as he 
slept. His purse of gold might easily be placed 
under the pillow of one of his slaves, and that 
would exonerate him from suspicion ! And throw- 
ing himself back in his easy chair, for the time 
being, the hardened robber actually slept! 

While this diabolical plan was being matured 
in the mind of Don Miguel, the stranger was 
busy in hischamber. Seating himself at a table, 
he drew from his breast a stiletto, which he 
placed before him, and then turning to his coat- 
pocket, he secured a double-barrelled pistol, the 
priming to which he scrutinized with more than 
ordinary caution. Then taking out his watch, 
he glanced at it, and placing his light against 
the lower pane of glass in his window, he waited 
anxiously for the hand to point to the hour of 
twelve o’clock. 

[ro BE 
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DRY GOODS BAZAAR. 

We present our readers on this a series of views 
showing the exterior and interior of the celebrated dry goods 
warehouse of Messrs. Hill, Lincoln & Geer. It is situated 
on the corner of Washington and West Streets, Nos. 333 
and 335, and is one of the most popular establishments of the 
kind in the city. Their business is conducted upon the cash 
system, and consequently they are enabled to sell their goods 
at such prices as to satisfy the masses ; and almost every ar- 
ticle in the dry goods line may be obtained—from the richest 
India shawl to the most common goods of domestic manu- 
facture. They employ in their: two spacious sales rooms 
about forty salesmen. The third and fourth stories of the 
building are also occupied by them for the manufacture of 
cloaks, visites, mantillas, embroidery and dress-making, in 
which they employ from seventy-five to one hundred female 
operatives. They employ the most experienced artists to 
superintend each separate branch, and ladies cannot fail to 
be suited in these departments. The several partners com- 

ing this firm—w names we here annex—will readily 

recognized, and have been known to the community for 
many years. 
Watrer E. Hirt, Joun M. Lancoun, 
Cuarves H. Geer, Epwarp J. Lone, 
James W. Harris. 

The lowest interior view is of the first floor. In this room 
may be found linen sheetings and shirtings of every grade ; 
linen damasks and napkins, table covers, towelling and 
housekeeping goods of every description; hosiery, gloves, 
domestic goods, articles for children’s wear, furniture chintz, 
flannels, blankets, quilts, Thibet cloths, French merinos, 
French all wool de laines, chalies, barege de laines, cotton 
and wool de laines of all prices, French and English muslins 
and white goods, French, English and American prints and 
ginghams, together with many other articles which our limits 
will not allow us to enumerate, and to form a just estimate 
of which our readers must call and examine for themselves. 

The second view is the second floor; where may be found 
silks of every variety, varying in price from thirty-seven and 
a half cents to six dollars per yard ; high lustered black silks 
from the most celebrated manufacturers, silk velvets, shawls 
of every design, cloaks, sacks, visites and mantillas in great 
variety, manufactured from the 
most approved Parisian styles. 
There is also a department ap- 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. 

Man aspires after perfection ; civilized nations grow up in 
the wilds of Australia and America, regions unknown to the 
ancients. Man now extends his empire over nature, more 
widely than ever at any former ; while the savage 
with difficulty guides his frail skiff over the waves, the Euro- 
pean launches his lofty ships, like a giant, into the sea, and 
steers his floating castles, with their hundred thund 
mouths, over the illimitable ocean. Rocks are rent by a lit- 
tle powder ; forests are felled; the great deep is fettered by 

cial moles ; the air is traversed by the daring eronaut ; 
the abysses of the sea are opened to human labors, by the 
aid of the diving bell ; the bowels of the globe are searched 
by the miner, lamp in hand, for gold and gems; and the 
wide reach curiosity informs us daily of the 
events that take place in other hemispheres; these wonders 
announce the high dignity of our race, It is science that 
gives man this universality, this vast bomen It is by means 
of industry, enlightened and guided by science, that the 
wealthy citizen of London, or Paris, reposing on a seat of 
Indian wood, sips the infusion of a Chinese leaf, or an Ara- 
bian bean mixed in a Japanese cup with the sugar of the 
Antilles, from a spoon of Mexican or Peruvian metal, which 
the labors of some descendant of Montezuma, or Marco Ca- 
pac, have wrung from the mines of the Andes. The child, 
plays with-an ivory ball, or a strip of bone, which has been 
procured by the sl ter of a gigantic quadruped, in the 
unknown regions of ing Africa, or of a’still more colos- 
negroes, like so many human transported into an- 
other hemisphere, press a sweet juice from the stalk of a 
grass that has itself been propagated by human skill"in re- 
gions distant from its native plains, to feed the poorest peas- 
ant of Europe. Is it not a wonderful sight, thus to see man 
subject all nature, animate and inanimate, by industry and 
knowledge? Is it not glorious to behold a simple individual 
at the desk of his counting hous, commanding the extremi- 
ties of the earth? A few light marks, 
of material made from castaway rags, life or death to 
another hemisphere, light up»the torch of war, hurl princes 
from their thrones, or bring brilliants of rarest beauty, 
to adorn the palaces that rise on the banks of the Thames, 
the Seine, or the Danube. It is 
sometimes true that a learned 
man arrays himself against the 


upon a ecrap 


propriated for mourning goodr, 
and is worthy the attention of 
those who are in pursuit of such 
articles. The business in this 
establishment is conducted upon 
correct principles, and the pub- 
lic will find accomplished and 
attentive salesmen to serve 
them at all times. Altogether 
the establishment is one that 
reflects credit upon our cit 
mercantile character, and giv 
evidence of that steady and for- 
tunate improvement in a pecu- 
niary point of view, which in- 
dustry and a strict regard for 
honorable dealing always in- 
duces. There is some 4iffer- 
ence between the aspect present- 
ed by Washington Street of to- 
day and the little narrow “ cow 
th” which marked its “ wind- 
ing way,” not many years ago. 
te its entire length is adorned 
with large and brilliantly fur- 
nished stores, devoted to every 
branch of trade, but more par- 
ticularly to that of dry goods. 
From this department of mer- 
chandize, therefore, we have se- 
lected one example, which we 
give at this time. One thin 
our readers may be assured of, 
that whatever establishments we 
select for representation in these 
pages, they will be only the best 


progress of knowledge; as for 
example : Polydore Virgil, who 
wrote in the time of Henry 
VIIL., of England, 1530, was 
so alarmed at the growing pro- 

nsity to encourage navigation, 
se the dangers which he 
thought must attend it, and the 
folly of attempts to render it 
very useful, that he compared 
the rashness of men in exposing 
themselves to the ocean, to the 
attempt of Dedalus, who un- 
dertook to fly; and he said: 
per in the sea, and 

ild ships as as houses, 
and bt battles “on the ocean 
as on the dry land.” He was a 
learned scholar; but for useful 
the world must 
look to more enterprising and 
resolute men, who battle with ac- 
tual life.—Mechanics’ ine. 


POLYPI. 

Most naturalists give 
name of pol to certain gela- 
tinous ani , generally shaped 
like little bags, the borders of 
which are provided with fila- 
ments, causing them to resem- 
ble those pulps, which the an- 
cients called polyp’. Those 
which inhabit fresh water are 
the best known. Destitute of 
interior organs, without eyes, 


the 


ones in the line to which we re- 
fer. Thus it is our “end and 
aim ” to give only such notable 
objects as are also reputable, 
and which will convey not only 
pleasure to the eye*but satisfac- 
tion to the critical mind. The 


lungs, or brain, without nerves, 
or — intestines, these anim 
subsist entirely by absorption. 
They are wholly stomach, and 
throw off the surplus of di 
tion through the mouth. W 


cut into a number of pieces, and 


exterior and interior views given» 
on this page are of this descrip- 
tion, and refer fo one of our 


dry goods palaces. 


GAY, THE POET... 

Gay had the strange contra- 
diction of a manly mind, and 
fastidious and somewhat effem- 
inate manners. His birth and 
habits were of the city, and yet 
his imagination was all rural. 
He never was engaged in rural 
sports; nor does it appear that 
he was ever on horseback. He 
amused himself in the fields, 
with flowers and plants, and 
butterflies and insects. His fancy i 
supplied him with the habits of J 
country people. He loved to = 
contemplate the snowy whirl- — 
wind, the April shower, the sum- af 
mer morn, and the fading lights ~ see 
of evening, as the golden tints ‘ 
recede into twilight and dark- = 
ness. His manner in society : 
was that of a petit-maitre. 
solitary thoughts were never 4 pa. 
frivolous. He was serious, gen- 
tle, benevolent and conscien- 
tious. Perhaps he was too del- ; ——= 
icate for the rude tempests of ; = 
the werld, He was like a ten- 
der plant, which eould not bear SS 
the rough air, ang sem and 


< 
2 


» 


even divided into particles, each 
separate fragment becomes a 
new and complete animal. The 
may be turned inside out 
like a glove, without their vital 
functions being at all impeded 
by the operation. Two polypi, 
ma toge 
= and the, united mass will 
continue to live, as before. 
They are often connected to- 
greater or less num- 
Ts, possess one common 
vitality diffused among them 
all ; for the food, taken by each, 


contributes to the nourishment 


= of the whole community ; and 


yet each individual polypus acts 
itself, seeking its own suste- 
——— nance, and fighting for it with 
S43 a p the other ypi to which it is 
si joined. y subsist on shell 
aquatic animals, which 
seize with their feelers, and in- 
troduce into the pouch which 
| Someines their prey is Bigger 
imes is bi 
than themselves. Dari the 
hot weather, they multip y by 


it is said, they are pro 


frosts——a sort of sensitive plans, = > 
keouly alive i@ ihe 8 
touch of rudeness.—. 


INTERIOR VIEW oF THE FURST FLOOR. 


from the cold, till the return of 
the spring JSrom the 
Magazine 
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BURNING OF THE SHIP ROBERT CENTER, OF BOSTON, IN NEW YORK HARBOR. 


. BURNING OF SHIP ROBERT CENTER. 
At about 10 o’clock Friday evening, August 
20th, the fire alarm bells struck, indicating a fire 
in the Seventh District. The engine and hose 
companies were soon on the move, but it was 
some time before they could find where their ser- 
vices were wanted, as one or two other alarms 
took place at the same time. It was at length 
ascertained that the ship Robert Center, Captain 
Arnold, lying at Pier No. 19, foot of Wall street, 
was on fire. The mate of the ship was asleep in 
the cabin and the ship’s watchman was on deck. 
John Lapidge, the private watchman on another 
ship, discovered an immense volume of smoke 
ascending from the ship, and immediately gave 
the alarm. In a short time some ten or fifteen 
fire companies were on the pier, and after some 
delay succeeded in fretting as many streams 
playing on board. e hatchways were kept 
closed to prevent any circulation of air reaching 
the flames, which by this time had communicat- 
ed from one of the vessels to the other. It was 
at last deemed advisable to scuttle the ship; 
by which, he owe with the immense quantity of 
water poured into it by the firemen, she soon ca- 
reened and sunk by the pier at the foot of Wall 
street, where she lay, The vessels in the imme- 
diate vicinity were hauled off into the stream. 
Towards morning the shrouds were 
cut away from the main and fore- 
masts to prevent the rigging setting 
fire to other vessels, and they went 
over in one mass of confusion. The 
mizzen-mast burnt and fell over.— 
The R. C. was destined for San 
Francisco, and was owned by Cen- 
ter & Co., and partially loaded with 
liquors, dry goods, and a general 
cargo. She was worth some $50,- 
000, and was insured for somethin 
like half her value. It is sup; 
$20,000 will be required to repair 
ber. Her cargo was valued at $40,- 
000; about $16,000 on which was 
insured in Wall street. The R. C. 
was built at Barnstable, Mass., in 
1850, and was 809 tons burthen. An 
tinguish the fire by one illips’s 
Fire Annihilators. 


MOORE, THE POET. 
Moore’s forehead, says 

Haunt, was bony and full of charac- 
ter, with bumps of wit large and ra- 
diant enough to tran a phrenol- 
ogist. In On pee ar he resem- 
bled Sterne. His eyes were as dark 
and as fine as you could wish to see 
under a set of vine leaves; his mouth 

erous and good humored, with 
irmples and his manner as bright 
as his talk, full of the wish to please 
and be pleased. He sang and play- 
ed with great force on the piano 
forte, as might be supposed from his 
musical compositions. His voice, 
which was a little hoarse in speak- 

a flute, when singing. In - 
ing, he was emphatic in rollin 
about the letter r, ap ae out 
despair of being able to get rid of 
the national peculiarity. 


VOLCANO OF COTOPAXI. 

. Earthquakes and volcanoes are among the 
most terrific phenomena known as incident to 
our globe. Lightning is sometimes very appal- 
ling in its effects; and some astronomers affirm 
the earth is liable to come in contact with a 
comet, which would produce the ‘‘ wreck of mat- 
ter and the crush of worlds.” The latter is an 
event, howeyer, that seldom disturbs us, as it 

will not probably happen in ages of ages. 
other desolating calamities may be more justly 
apprehended. Yet earthquakes have not been 
' formidable in this part-of the globe; nor haye 


volcanoes been known in North America, except . 


in Mexico, California and the Russian territory 
of the Aleutian Islands. We can refer to them, 
then, with composure, and contemplate them 
merely as natural Bm gee occurring in dis- 
tant regions, with little personal solicitude. 
Earthquakes and volcanoes originate from the 
same cause; an accumulation of heat in the 
bowels of the earth, reaching such an intensity 
that it requires vent; and an explosion takes 
place at the surface of the earth. Earthquakes 
prevail in the vicinity of volcanoes. In most 
southern climates, earthquakes have been fre- 
uent and destructive. And in Europe and 


have occurred in the same latitude as New Eng- 
land. Volcanoes have been less frequent and 
less numerous. The most noted in Europe, is 
that of Hecla in Iceland, of Vesuvius in Na- 

les, and of Etna in Sicily. Volcanoes are 

nown also in America. That of Cotopaxi, one 
of the Andes in South America, according to 
the description of Humboldt, “‘is the - most for- 
midable on the globe.” The Andes range of 
mountains was, at one time, supposed the highest 
in the world; but it has lately been ascertained 
that the Himalayah, the, mountain boundary of 
Hindostan, is higher. The loftiest of the Andes 
is Chimborazo, which is 21,000 feet high. Coto- 
paxi- is 18,000 feet. Humboldt ascended the 
former within two thousand feet of the top, but 
could proceed no further. The volcano of Co- 
topaxi is said to be in constant agitation ; and 
is sometimes heard at the distance of six hun- 
dred miles. Humboldt says, that at the distance 
of one hundred and forty miles, it sounded like 
the continuous dtscharge of cannon. How fear- 
ful and terrific is the artillery of nature; and 
what desolating elements are held down under 
the earth’s surface, ready to belch forth and hurl 
destruction far and wide, but for the restraining 
hand of a beneficent Providence.— Cyclopedia of 
Entertaining Knowledge. 
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THE BRAZILIAN EAGLE. 
There is a great variety of these birds of prey ; 
and they are to be found in all parts of the world. 


They are about tf mountains and in the desert, 
on rivers, and near the ocean. They exhibit an 
unusual variety, in form, size, and color. The 
Brazilian eagle is esteemed a handsome bird, 
and is sometimes sup to form a connecting 
link between the eagle and vulture tribes. It 
resembles the latter in having its head less thick- 
ly covered than other eagles, and in the position 
of its eyes. Still it bears a closer relation to 
the former in its general structure and in its hab- 
its. It is destructive in its habits, but is not ca- 
pable of a lofty flight, nor of taking its prey on 
the wing. The upper surface of the head of this 
bird is black, and ie feathers slightly elongated 
backwards ; the beak also is somewhat elongat- 
ed. The neck, breast, and shoulders are of a 
brownish gray, but the latter have streaks or bars 
of adarker color. The rest of the plumage is 
of nearly a uniform shade of blackish brown.— 
Several changes, however, take place in the plu- 
mage of this bird as it advances in age. ‘The 
commen name of this eagle, in Brazil, is cara- 
cara, which is derived from its peculiarly hoarse 
ery. When fully grown, it is twenty-one inches 
in length, and nearly fifty in the expanse of the 
wings. This bird is not confined to 
the coast of Brazil, but may be met 
with extensively in South America. 
In Paraguay, and on the river Plate, 
it is equal to all other birds of prey. 
Sometimes it is found near the 
Straits of Magellan. It is very vo- 
racigus and destructive; and fre- 
uently approaches dwelling houses 
for purposes of prey. It is a beau- 
tiful bird, but has not that lofty 
and noble appearance belonging to 
the American eagle—our own na- 
tional emblem.— Ornithologist. 


CAPTURE OF THE BATTERY 
OF BASTION NO.8 AT ROME. 
This engraving is from a painting 
by the celebrated Horace Vernet, 
and represents an incident in the 
siege of Rome by the French troops 
under General Oudinot, made upon 
the spot. The picture is full of in- 
terest. While those of the defen- 
ders who have not been killed at 
their guns, are being driven back by 
the French Infantry, who have forc- 
ed a through the breach 
made by their cannon, the soldiers 
of the engineer corps are dismount- 
ing a heavy piece of artillery with 
their axes. The heroic artillerists 
who have served their gun to the last 
p, and now lie dead around it, be- 
g to the corps of the gallant Gar- 
ibaldi, and are dressed in the pictur- 
esque costume worn by the followers 
“of that brave chieftain. The tri- 
umph of the French over the repub- 
licans of Rome was the darkest dis- 
grace that ever befell their arms, 
and the sight of this picture ought 
to call a blush to the cheek of every 
true Frenchman, while it must pos- 
sess a mournful interest to the 
friends of Italian liberty. 


= 
CAPTURE OF THE BATTERY OF BASTION NO. 8, AT ROME. . 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
SHADOWS OF THE PAST. 


I sit and think of other days, 
And happiness gone by , 
When the summer night is calm and bright, 
And the moon climbs up the sky ; 
Thought, like the lightning from above, 
Far flashing, onward flies, 
And brings, with wizard power, the past 
Before ny tearful eyes. 


The sunny days of boyhood’s spring 
Come wreathed with many a flower, 
And joys in shadowy beauty drest, 
Live o'er their transient hour. 
Again the valleys that I loved 
Are blossoming and green, 
The brook is gushing joyous on, 
Where my young feet have been. 


And by its side again I stray, 
Beneath the spell of love ; 

With one now gone from earth, to dwell 
Amid the courts above. 

The powerful wand of memory calls 
Her form before my sight ; 

I almost feel ber hand in mine, 
And see her eyes of light. 


Again around me live the friends 
My boyhood’s summer knew, 

And for a moment, in my heart 
The smiles of joy renew ; 

Some of those dear ones new are gone 
Where all of earth shall go, 

And kave the tree and flower to bloom, 
The silver stream to flow. 


I hoped to live for purpose high, 
I dreamed of coming fame, 

And on the dusty field of life, 
Thought of a lasting name. 

Ay, and in woman’s heart I thought 
My memory should be dear, 

And the sweet fancy oft has lent 
A star, when life was drear. 


So now, ye airy dreams of bliss. 
Ye thoughts of comfort, rise! 
And though I know you're false, ye still 
Are pleasing to my eyes ** 
For ye are all that now remain 
Of many a year long fied, 
Ye are unto my weary soul, 
The spirits of the dead. 


My lonely hours are yours, ye dreams, 
Ye dawnings of the past; 

Then weave your web of spell-work fair, 
Though fated not to last. 

I’m sadly lone—no joys beside, 
On time’s dark waste I know, 

So let your visions rise for me 
While memory’s fountains fiow. 


0, little have I wrought of good, 
No laurels bind my brow, 

No woman's gentle heart is mine, 
Nor minstrel honors now ! 

Then come, ye shadows of the past, 
Ye ghosts of scenes long fied ; 

Ye seem unto my weary heart 
The spirits of the dead! 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


EDITH STANFIELD. 
A TALE OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 

More than two centuries since, and some fif- 
teen or twenty years after the settlement of 
Salem, Massachusetts, the Rev, Hugh Peters, 
successor of Roger Williams, and the personal 
friend of Gov. Endicott, had the pastoral charge 
of the only church in the place. 

The afternoon service had just closed, and al- 
most the entire population of the town, with sol- 
emn countenances and grave demeanor, were 
slowly issuing from the portals of the house of 
worship, which was situated on Main Street. 
There were a few, however, among those com- 
posing the more youthful part of the congrega- 
tion, who, when they imagined the eyes of their 
seniors were not upon them, ventured to let a 
smile irradiate the mask of gravity, which they 
had deemed proper to assume ; while their light 
and agile steps showed they were alive to the 
bright sunshine and balmy air. Among these 
was a maiden whose name was Edith Stanfield, 
whose exquisitely fair complexfon, hair of a 
light, sunny brown, and eyes of “ delicious blue,” 
indicated her to be of ptire Saxon lineage. 

Though she accommodated her steps to the 
slow and dignified gait of a tall, stately looking 
lady by her side, she looked as if she would wil- 
lingly have joined a group of lasses a short dis- 
tance before them, one of whom ventured to turn 
her head ahd throw back a merry glance. 


“ Edith,” said the dignified looking lady, “is 


not that damsel, who is so bedizened with laces 
and gay top-knots, and who—if correct judgment 
may be formed by her light and careless carriage 
—has forgotten that it is the Sabbath day, the 
daughter of Morton, who delights in unholy 
revels ¢” 

“ She is the daughter of Mr. Morton,” replied 
Edith ; “but I never heard that he delighted in 
unholy revels ; and those who gave you to under- 
stand that he did, were, I doubt not, guilty of a 
foul slander.” 

“Niece Edith,” said the lady, with much as- 
perity, “‘those from whom I received the infor- 
mation, were persons of truth; and in confirma- 
tion of what they said, they told me that he had 
caused a May-pole to be raised on Merry Mount, 
round which—instead of setting an example of 
sobriety becoming his years—he danced to the 
sound of the viol, and, with fair words, enticed 
the young men and maidens to join in the sinful 
revels.” 

If Edith had intended to reply, she was pre- 
vented by a young man, who overtook them, 
and after saluting the elderly lady in a manner 
at once respectful and courteous, addressed her 
in a way which, without being too familiar, 
showed that he was an old acquaintance. In re- 
turn, Miss Persis made a stiff inclination of her 
head, and drew herself up into an attitude still 
more erect and stately; but the heightened 
bloom on the cheeks of Edith, and the smile 
which parted her red lips, thereby revealing 
teeth white as the purest pearl, told far more 
plainly than language could have done, that to 
her, at least, his presence was by no means un- 
welcome. Norcould this be accounted singular, 
for, in personal and mental advantages, few 
young men could compare with Dudley Win- 
throp. The coldness with which Miss Persis 
Stanfield, Edith’s aunt, treated him, was owing 
to circumstances which, in her estimation, were 
so momentous, that their existence could be 
atoned for by none of those qualities which re- 
commended him to the favor of Edith. 

Among the most prominent of these, was his 
having spoken in favor of retaining the liturgy 
in public worship, which the governor and most 
of those in power had rejected, and his having 
intimated that the zeal of the first magistrate 
was not according to knowledge, when he cut 
the red cross from the colors, as a Popish and 
idolatrous symbol. He had, moreover, persisted 
in wearing his hair long, although the court, 
sanctioned by the governor, had gone strong 
against a fashion which, from having been prac- 
tised by the vain-glorious and too often dissolute 
cavaliers in favor of the restoration of Charles 
II., was considered as unbecoming to the dis- 
creet and sober-minded. 

Dudley Winthrop made some attempt at sup- 
porting a conversation, but the cold and laconic 
replies of Miss Persis and the reproof she admin- 
istered to Edith, who ventured some remark, 
checked his efforts, and the latter part of the 
distance between the church and the place where 
the two ladies resided was accomplished in si- 
lence. He experienced a feeling of relief, not- 
withstanding his partiality to Edith, when they 
arrived in front of a large, wooden mansion, 
whose many angles were constructed with a view 
to break the force of the easterly winds, which, 
sweeping over a broad expanse of ocean, struck 
heavily upon unsheltered situations. As he 
epened the gate of the picket fence, enclosing a 
yard in front of the building decorated with 
shrubs and flowers, and politely waited for Miss 
Persis to enter, he slipped a note into the hand 
of Edith, which she as quickly slipped into her 
pocket. He then, first praying that Miss Persis 
would present his respectful regards to her kins- 
man, Gov. Endicott, made a graceful obeisance 
to both the ladies, and soon disappeared by turn- 
ing into a street, to what—many years after- 
wards, as it is at the present time—was called 
Derby Street. 

Miss Persis Stanfield, who was a distant rela- 
tion of Gov. Endicott, had, since the decease of 
his wife—which took place soon after he came 
to this try—pr d over the domestic de- 
partment of the household. 

Edith Stanfield, her niece, was an orphan, and 
of a temperament far too cheerful to suit Miss 
Persis, whose ascetic notions were better fitted 
to the gloom of a convent than to the perform- 
ance of the every day duties of life. The gov- 
ernor, when they entered the house, had already 

returned from church, and was seated in a heavy 
chair of carved oak, the back of it being sur- 
mounted with a shield, in the centre of which 
was a winged horse. The top of the shield sup- 


ported the head of a knight, with helmet on and 
visor closed; while above it, was still another, 
represented in profile, bat whether intended for 
the head of a dog, a griffin, or flying dragon, 
would not be easy for one unskilled in heraldry 
to determine. The whole, however, which had 
been carved by no unskilful hand, was doubtless 
intended to represent the armorial bearings of 
the Endicotts. 

The present occupant of the chair was no de- 
generate scion of worthy and respectable ances- 
tors, noted for courage and ability. A person 
skilled in physiognomy, might have read the 
more prominent traits of his character in his 
countenance. His compressed lips were expres- 
sive of energy, decision, and even sternness ; and 
the handsome, well-rounded chin—partially con- 
cealed by a beard—was in keeping with the firm 
mouth. But when the eye was raised to the 
upper part of the face, and contemplated the se- 
rene beauty of the expansive, well-developed 
forehead, and the large dark eyes, beaming with 
a melancholy, almost dreamy lustre, these hard- 
er and sterner traits were forgotten; and one 
might imagine that poetic fervor as well as reli- 
gious zeal warmed the bosom of the venerable 
man, and that those gentle charities which im- 
part to life its best charm, were not lost amid 
the official duties incident to his station. 

On the present occasion, his aspect was graver 
than usual. This was doubtless, in part, owing 
to the deep sense he entertained of the solemnity 
of the day; yet a glance through the window at 
Dadley Winthrop, as he opened the gate for 
Miss Persis and Edith, were not without their 
effect. Though the late Gov. Winthrop had 
been to him as an own brother, he did not even 
tolerate the young man in question, who was 
the governor’s nephew. He was wont to desig- 
nate him as a youth full of vain glory, and fond 
of amusements as foolish as they were unbecom- 


‘ing to a descendant of the Puritans, of whom 


better things might reasonably be expected. 
Edith, before she raised her eyes to his face, felt 
that there was reproof on his lips. 

“ Let this be the last time,” said he, “that I 
shall be obliged to remind you that I do not ap- 
prove of your continuing to cultivate an ac- 
quaintance with Dudley Winthrop.” 

“I could not prevent him from walking by my 
side,” said Edith, “nor could I well be so rade 
as to refuse answering him when he spoke to 
me.” 

“Tt must be confessed,” said Miss Persis— 
the polite and deferential manner in which young 
Winthrop had addressed her having somewhat 
softened her feelings towards him—*“ that al- 
though he is too much given to the vanities of 
dress, and delights in vain and sinful amuse- 
ments, he is not only a personable youth, but in 
his behaviour is civil and mannerly to his superi- 
ors. Yet I would not have it understood that I 
think him a proper acquaintance for one so 
young and thoughtless as Edith.” 

“That last remark was well timed,” said the 
governor. “ Edith, you may retire.” 

Edith, for the first time, raised her blue eyes 
to the face of her reprover, and making a grace- 
ful curtsy, left his presence. When in her own 
room, she quickly fastened the door, and drew 
from her pocket the note given her by Dudley 
Winthrop. It said: 


“ Meet me to-morrow, dear Edith, at my sis- 
ter’s, some time between two and four o'clock, 
as I have something important to say to you. I 
shall leave the place at five. 

Duptey Wixtsror.” 


“ What shall I do?” was the question she 
asked herself, after having read the note. “ Shall 
I venture to disobey my guardian, and meet 
Winthrop ?” 

She had much that she wished to say to him 
—much that he ought to know—and he also had 
something important to communicate to her. 
She might not have an opportunity to see him 
again for months—perhaps, never. The strug- 
gie in her mind was a long and severe one, but 
at last, she decided to sacrifice inclination to the 
duty she owed toher guardian. She accordingly 
wrote the following answer to the note which— 
should no other opportunity offer for sending it 
—she determined to entrust to the care of Deb- 
orah, her aunt’s waiting-maid, and confide in 
her generosity not to betray her : 

“T cannot meet you, Dudley—you should not 
ask it of me. ‘The governor was angry with me 


for even allowitig you to walk part way from 
church by my side, although—owing to the pres- 
ence of Aunt Persis—he must have known that 


no confidential conversation could pass between 
us. He told me in a manner much too peremp- 
tory to be agreeable to my feelings—and which, 
according to my mind, savored strongly of do- 
mestic despotism notwithstanding he goes so 
strong for li —that henceforth, our acquaint 

ance must cease. To disobey him would subject 
me to much discomfort, hereafter—more, I think, 
as you will be willing to admit, than I should 
venture to.incur for the sake of an interview, 
however great the pleasure which it might afford. 
If you have anything to say to me which it is 
important I should know, write by the bearer of 
this. Epitn 


Early in the morning the missive was con- 
veyed to Winthrop, by Deborah, who promised 
faithfully to be silent concerning it. In compli- 
ance with her request, he wrote a few lines in 
answer, briefly stating that he had entertained 


thoughts of returning to England, in a ship 


which would sail from Boston in a few wecks, 
and that he had hoped to induce her to consent 
to a private marriage, in order that she might 
accompany him, “I have, however,” he went 
on to say, “ since the receipt of your letter, aban- 
doned the plan altogether; and, as in: conse- 
quence of the difficulties with the Indians, I find 
that four companies are to be raised, I shall vol- 
unteer as a private soldier, when maybe I shall 
have the opportunity to let the governor see that 
long hair and a silken doublet will not cause me 
to tarn my back upon the enemy, and that even 
if I did once on @ certain time dance to the 
sound of a viol round a May-pole, that my feet 
will not prove less nimble when I am called to 
march to the more martial music of a drum and 
fife, against the foe. God bless you, dear Edith, 
and grant that we may soon meet under happier 
auspices. D. W.” 


On reading Winthrop’s letter, Edith almost 
repented not having consented to the interview. 
On reflection, however, she felt glad that he was 
willing, now that danger was to be apprehended 
from the wild sons of the forest, to place himself 
in a situation which would show those who con- 
sidered him yain and frivolous, that he was not 
behind the bravest in true courage; for her own 
faith in his bravery was firm and undoubting, 
based as it was, on a true knowledge and jast 
appreciation of his character. 

The very next day after the departure of 
young Winthrop, Miss Persis told Edith that 
one Jotham Dunstin, who was commissioned to 
act as ensign in the anticipated hostilities, would 


_ dine with them. 


“He is a sober-minded youth,” she said; 
“and though not so personable as to be likely to 
recommend himself, at first sight, to the favor of 
a damsel inclined to value the casket more than 
the gem contained therein, will, nevertheless, as 
I believe, make an excellent husband. He 
moreover, besides his many sterling qualities, 
has a goodly inheritance in the land of his 
nativity.” 

“Which, if converted into pounds sterling,” 
said Edith, “and weighed in the balance against 
his sterling qualities, would, I suspect, cause the 
latter to kick the beam.” 

“Tt does not become you, niece Edith, to 
speak thus concerning one who has a high place 
in the estimation of the chief rulers, to say noth- 


- ing of my unworthy self. Yet, humble as I am, 


you will do well not to slight my counsel, when 
I advise you to treat the worthy ensign with 
great consideration and respect.” 

“ Did you say his name is Dunstin ?” 

“ Yes, Ensign Jotham Dunstin.” 

“TI think I have seen him. Is he not round- 
shouldered 

“T cannot say that 
straight.” 

“ His complexion is what may be termed a 
little muddy, I think.” 

“Tt is not clear red and white, like a baby- 
faced girl’s. ” 

“ His hair is not black, I believe.” 

“No, no—I cannot say that it is.” 

“But a kind of tow color, if I remember 

“What does it signify, whether his hair is 
black or tow color?” 

“His eyes are green, I believe—a very good 
color for a number of things I might name, 
though I must confess I am not partial to green 
eyes.” 

“ His eyes, let me tell you, niece Edith, were 
made to see with, and I believe they answer 
the purpose they were made for,” 

* And his nose, if I mistake not, in shape | re- 
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sembles an owl’s beak, while his whole counte- 
nance, taken together, has a look of profound 
wisdom, equal to that which distinguishes this 
grave and solemn bird.” : 

“Methinks you show neither the wisdom nor 

“the good nature becoming a damsel who has 
been carefully educated, in seeking to throw rid- 
icule on Ensign Dunstin on account of his looks, 
for is he not as he was made ?” 

“T cannot say that I think he is; for his mean 
and grovelling passions, above all, his hypocrisy, _ 
have set their impress upon features which, if 
lighted up by a truly noble mind, would, at 
least, cease to be repulsive.” . 

“You were ever prone to be obstinate, and 
with such it is not profitable to argue, Even 
should I request you to array yourself in proper 
apparel, it is no ways likely that you will see fit 
to comply.” 

“ And what apparel, aunt, do you consider 
proper for so great an occasion as meeting En- 
sign Jotham Dunstin ?” 

“ Plain and rich; plain and rich. No furbe- 
lows—no gewgaws.” 

“Twill certainly obey your request as respects 
the plainness of my dress; not, however, on ac- 
count of the hypocritical ensign, but because I 
have little heart to wear ornaments of any kind.” 

“ Ah” said Miss Persis, shaking her head, 
“your heart is going out to that vain young 
man, who is not worthy to be named in the same 
breath with the worthy ensign.” 

Ensign Denstin had already arrived when 
Edith entered the parlor. He rose at her en- 
trance, and made a stiff, awkward bow, and dis- 
tending his already wide mouth with what he 
doubtless intended for a winning smile, exhibited 
teeth, which certainly had no claim to be likened 
to pearls. 

At dinner the conversation turned mostly 
upon the impending war with the Pequods; yet 
he found opportunity to interlard his own share 
of it with a plenty of those cant phrases, not un- 
frequently made use’ of by those whose claims to 
real sanctity fall far below their professions. 
Now and then, he cast an oblique glance at 
Edith to note the effect of his remarks, but as 
her thoughts were with the absent rather than 
the present, he could gather little in the expres- 
sion of her countenance flattering to his vanity. 
He was not, however, one to be easily disheart- 
ened, and he warmed up his courage by men- 
tally repeating the aphorism: “Faint heart 
never won fair lady.” 

Edith felt inexpressibly relieved when the 
time came that she could leave the table. An 
hour afterward, from her chamber window, she 
saw Ensign Duastin mount his horse—not ex- 
actly im the style of “a feathered Mercury ”— 
preparatory to his departure. She quickly 
screened herself behind the window curtain just 
in time to save a parting look, which, in his 
lover-like capacity, he thought proper to cast at 
a window which, from a hint received from Miss 
Persis, he knew to be in Edith’s chamber. 

Several skirmishes with the Pequods, at the 
head of whom was the renowned Philip—soon 
afterward took place, in which, as Edith heard 
from a reliable source, Dudley Winthrop had 
distinguished himself for his bravery. But the 
enemy still remained unconquered. The in- 
domi spirit of their brave leader seemed to 

i the whole tribe. 

A number of days had passed quietly away, 
and it was rumored that King Philip had left the 
scene of warfare, and withdrawn to Mount 
Hope. This was not considered an auspicious 
omen by those acquainted with the peculiar na- 
ture of Indian tactics, and about fifty soldiers— 
among whom was Dudley Winthrop—the com- 
miand of whom was given to Ensign Dunstin, 
were sent a number of miles distant from the 
main body, to keep watch on an elevated site. 
It-was partially shaded with trees, and except 
on’one side, which was thickly wooded, com- 
manded an extensive view of the surrounding 
country. ‘ 

It was nearly three o'clock the second day, 
and there was as yet ne signs of the enemy. 
They were growing weary and less vigilant, 
when suddenly the silence was broken by the 
shrill war-wheop, and the next minute a cordon 
of red warriors were seen surrounding the base 
of the hill, They commenced ascending with 
rapid strides, and as they in numbers exceeded 
the Americans nearly fourfold, they contem- 
plated an easy victory. Dunstin, the commander 

ofthe Americans, was at once panic-struck, and, 
instead of attempting to repulse them, took ad- 
vantage of the confusion and run for his life. 


Some of the soldiers were about to follow his 
example, when the voice of Dadley Winthrop, 
in loud and clear tones, was heard issuing the 
necessary orders. The soldiers, by rallying 
round him, recognized him as their leader. 
According to orders, they reserved their fire till 
each shot would tell, and then, before the smoke 
had dispersed, rushed impetuously down the hill 
in the direction where lay the main body of the 
army. By their weight and velocity, they broke 
through the living circle by which they were 
surrounded, and reached the foot of the hill un- 
harmed. The movement was so sudden and so 
unexpected, as, for a time, utterly to disconcert 
the foe. It was not long, however, before, as 
by a simultaneous impulse, they rushed forward 
in hot pursuit. But the Americans had already 
gained the cover of the piece of woods. which, a 
short time previous, had sheltered the Indians ; 
where, adopting the savage mode of warfare, 
several among the foremost of their pursuers 
met death from unseen hands. Others, as they 
pressed forward, met with a similar fate, and 
they began to imagine that the whole force of 
the Americans was concealed in the woods. 
They were seized with dismay, and the fear of 
death fell upon them. Even the voice of their 
leader—as in clear, cheering tones, it thrilled on 
the air—could not revive their courage. They 
turned and fled, all save a small band of the 
more brave and daring. These would have 
rushed into the woods, but were restrained by 
Philip. 

“Do not throw your lives away,” said he; 
‘before another moon they will be needed.” 

Dunstin, who, as has been mentioned, fled the 
moment he became aware of the proximity of 
the enemy, hastened with all speed to join the 
main body of the Americans. 

“Tonly have escaped to tell you,” were his 
words, as panting for breath he entered the 
camp. 

He was immediately surrounded by eager 
inquirers. 

“Are all your companions slain?’ said an 
officer. 

“ All slain or carried into captivity. Others 
besides me might have escaped, had it not been 
for the fool-hardiness of a certain graceless youth 
named Dudley Winthrop. I could have brought 
my brave soldiers off in safety had it not been 
for him; but he, amengst the rest, has paid or 
will pay the penalty of his rashness. If he has 
not bit the dust, he will burn at the stake.” 

“But what is that I see yonder?” said the 
officer. “Is it not the flag which you bore with 
you from the camp?” 

“Tt is—it is! I cast it away, and the red 
heathen have found it and are bearing it in tri- 
umph to our camp, where, by their numbers— 
which are like the sands of the sea-shore—they 
will utterly overwhelm us.” 

“T think you are mistaken, Dunstin. As near 
as Ican make out through the cloud of dust 
which encompasses them, I should say that they 
are the identical band of soldiers you led hence.” 

“You are right,” said Sergeant Trueman, 
“and Dudley Winthrop is at their head. I 
could tell him among a thousand.” 

In a few minutes, Winthrop and his fellow- 
soldiers arrived and were welcomed with the 
warmest demonstrations of joy. 

“ If powder was not as precious as the gold of 
Ophir,” said the commanding officer, shaking 
hands with Winthrop, “we would have wel- 


comed you with a salute; for, according to the 


tidings brought by Dunstin, we never expected 
to see any of you again.” 

“ Dunstin is a coward,” said one of the sol- 
diers, “‘ and if he had his deserts, he would have 
his true character branded on his forehead.” 

“In his hurry to escape,” said another, “he 
ran against me and pushed me down.” 

“ You may abuse me as much as you. please,” 
said, Dunstin; “I only acted the part of a pru- 
dent, discreet man. Had I done otherwise than 
I did, my brains might have been knocked out 
with a tomahawk.” 

“ Whiclf would have been no great achieve- 
ment,” said Sergeant Trueman, “if they are in 
proportion to your courage.” 

“T might answer a fool according to his folly,” 
said Dunstin ; “but as a pradent, discreet man, 
T shall forbear.” 

When the governor was informed of Dunstin’s 
cowardice, and the bravery and good conduct of 
Dudley Winthrop, he was not a little excited. 
While he was extremely angry with Dunstin, 
his self-complacency was a good deal wounded 
by having erred in judgment concerning Dudley 


Winthrop. Dunstin was at once degraded from 
his rank, and the honor he had worn so un- 
worthily was bestowed on Winthrop. 

“Who could have thought,” said Miss Persis, 
who, having just received a letter from her kins- 
man, the governor, “that Jotham Dunstin would 
have shown such a light pair of heels ¢” 

“The worthy ensign has not been dancing 
round a May-pole, I trust,” said Edith, looking 
up demurely from the linen ruffle she was hem- 
stitching. 

“No, he has been guilty of what may, in one 
sense, be considered even worse than that. He 
fled from the enemy, and exhorted his men, as 
they valued their lives, to follow his example— 
whereupon, Dudley Winthrop caused the sol- 
diers to array themselves for battle, and put 
himself at their head. Many of the enemy were 
slain, but he and his men escaped unscathed, 
and made good their retreat to the camp, where 
they were received with much rejoicing. The 
very next morning the title of ensign was taken 
from Dunstin and given to Winthrop, and truly, 
of the two, he will make the most personable- 
looking officer.” 

“But you are not going to blot the ex-ensign 
out of your books for setting a proper value on 
his life—are you, aunt ?” 

“TI did not say that I was going to blot him 
out of my books; but I will say, that I could 
never abide a coward. But there is no time to 
be lost, for the governor has sent word that we 
may expect him to supper, and that several offi- 
cers who have distinguished themselves for their 
bravery will come with him.” 

“Who are they ?” 

“He does not mention their names, but re- 
quests that the entertainment may be as good as 
the short notice will permit.” 

Edith felt a strong presentiment that Win- 
throp was to be one of the guests. She was not 
disappointed. He was no longer under the 
cloud of her guardian’s displeasure, but among 
those he delighted to honor. As for Miss Persis, 
she was full of his praises. 

“Tt does my heart good,” said she, “to sce 
him bearing the standard. It really seems to 
me as if he was made on purpose for an ensign.” 


In this, however, she was mistaken, for very 
soon afterward, he was promoted to the rank of 
major. 

Before the expiration of the year, there was a 
bridal at the governor’s. Miss Persis had never 
before, on any occasion, so fully realized her 
importance. Everything seemed to require her 
direction and superintendence, from Edith’s 
bridal robes down to a pigeon-pie. She took 
especial pride in compounding a huge loaf of 
wedding-cake, acgprding to a reeipe of her own 
invention. She was even tempted into the weak- 
ness of placing a piece under her pillow to 
dream upon. She intended to have kept it a 
profound secret ; but having dreamed of Deacon 
Southcote, a forehanded widower, she could not 
forbear telling Edith her dream, remarking, 
when she had finished, that she should not won- 
der if before long the governor was obliged to 
procure another housekeeper. “But don’t saya 
word about it, for your life,” said she. Edith 
promised silence on the subject, and just then 
the voice of the Rev. Hugh Peters was heard 
below. 

“There, the minister has come,” said Miss 
Persis. ‘“ Major Winthrop has been here this 
half hour ; and_as soon as Susey brings the white 
rose for your hair, you will be ready to go 
down.” 

A few friends were present to witness the mar- 
riage ceremony; and all agreed that the young 
major and his bride were the handsomest couple 
that had ever been married in the place. 
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(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. 
MY SWEET ROSABELLE. 


BY J. ALFORD. 


To sing thy bright beauties, dear maid, 
Asks language my tongue cannot frame ; 
In virtue’s chaste graces arrayed, 
The purest of passions they claim ; 
Believe me, sincere is the tale I would tell, 
Then smile on jour lover, my sweet Rosabelle. 


To tell how I love thee, sweet fair, 
My mind can no image supply ; 
In secret I dwell on my care, 
And approach thee alone with a sigh ; 
Believe that fond sigh for the tale I would tell, 
. And smile on your lover, my sweet Rosabelle. 


Scorn not to be bettered by the good example 


of any one. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
MY YOUTHFUL DAYS. 


BY J. HUNT, JR. 


My youthful days, my youthful days, 

I name them only but to praise ; 

What pleasing memories round them cling, 
When I attempt their joys to sing. 


That sunny season was, to me, 

A season of unceasing glee ; 

For phantoms lured me on in ways 

All strewed with flowers of youthful days. 


Time then on playful pinions flew, 

And I no pain or sorrow knew; 

For hope was painted in the rays 

Which beamed to bless my youthful days. 


The wants, the cares, which haunt me now, * 
And leave their traces on my brow, 

Were then usurped by harmless plays, 

And other sports of youthful days. 


Then, too, I longed and prayed that time 
Would speed the morn of manhood’s prime ; 
But age presents such woful ways, 

I sigh again for youthful days. 


I cannot tell the reason why 

That riper years should dim life's sky ; 
But +0 it is,—end thus the lays 

I sing, are for my youthful days. 


+ 


PLEASURES OF READING IN YOUTH, 


The greatest pleasure in life is that of reading 
while we are young. I have had as much of 
this pleasure perhaps as any one. As I grow 
older, it fades; or else, the stronger stimulus of 
writing takes of the edge of it. At present, I 
have neither time nor inclination for it; yet I 
should like to devote a year’s entire leisure to a 
course of the English novelists; and perhaps 
clap on that sly knave, Sir Walter, to the end of 
the list. It is astonishing how I used formerly 
to relish the style of certain authors, at a time 
when I myself despaired of ever writing a single 
line. Probably this was the reason. It is in 
mental as in natural ascent—intellectual objects 
seem higher when we look down from any given 
elevation above the common level. My three 
favorite writers about the time I speak of were 
Burke, Junius and Rousseau. was never 
weary of admiring and wondering at the felici- 
ties of the style, the turns of expression, the re- 
finements of thought and sentiments; I laid the 
book down to find out the secret of so much 
strength and beauty, and took it up again in de- 
spair, to read on and admire. So I 
whole days, morths, and I may add years; and 
have only this to say now, that as my life began, 
so I could wish that it may end.—Hozlit. 


+ 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial] 
SADNESS. 


BY F. W. RUSSELL. 


In my bosom sorrow reigneth, 

Soul and sense are sick with care ; 
Bitterly my heart complaineth 

At the load it needs must Lear. 


O there are, amid earth’s pleasures, 
Hours of bitter gloom and grief; 
When her dearest worldly treasures 

Bring us, sorrowing, no relief. 


When the soul, o’erwhelmed with sadness, 
Calls on earthly aid in vain, 

To restore its wonted gladness, 
To revive old joys again. 


Ay, our joys, like snow flakes falling 
On the ocean’s sleeping wave, 

A moment heed our spirits calling, 
But to find a speedy grave. 


Then 0 let; since earth no cheering 
Proffers to the saddened breast, 

Let our hearts those realms be nearing 
“ Where the weary are at rest.” 


Poe 


FORTITUDE UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


Let him not imagine, who aims at greatness, 
that all is lost by a single adverse cast of for- 
tune: for if fortune has at one-time the better of 
courage, courage may afterwards recover the ad- 
vantage. He who is prepossessed with the assur- 
ance of overcoming, at least overcomes the fear 
of failure; whereas, he who is apprehensive of 
losing, loses, in reality, all hopes of subduing. 
Boldness and power are such inseparable com- 
panions, that they appear to be born together ; 
an@ when once divided, they both decay and die 
at the same time.— Venn. 


DEATH OF MEN OF SCIENCE. 

Sir CharleggBlagden died in his chair while 
taking coffee With Guy Lussac and Berthollet, 
and that so silently that there was not a dro 
spilled from the cup in his hand. Dr. Bl 

© died so composedly, that the milk he was 
drinking from a spoon was all preserved. Dr. 
Wollaston watched with scientific interest the 
gradual failure of his own vital power. Dr. 


Cullen whispered in his last moments: “TI wish 
I had the power of writing or speaking, for then 
I would describe to you how pleasant a thing it 
is to die.” —Dr. Denby. 
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SCENES IN NEW YORK. 

A group of natural and artificial wonders more 
varied and magnificent than at- Portage, N. Y., 
is not to be found in this land of sublime scenery 
and improvement. It is destimed to be a Mecca 
of travel, only to be classed with the White 
Mountains, Niagara and the Mammoth Cave. 
No descriptive language will appear exaggerated 
to one who visits the scene, or studies the meas- 
urements and drawings now presented. These 
do not tell half the story; a compléte account 
would require a guide of pen-and-pencil 


VIEW OF THE TOWN OF OWBGO, N, ¥. 


sketches. The small village of Portage lies on 
the Genesee River, at a point where it enters a 
stupendous gorge, which continues seventeen 
miles, in a north-east direction, to Mt. Morris. 
Here it flows into the famous Genesee Valley, 
which extends from the young city of Dansvi 

to Rochester, and is a level lake of rich farms 
and shaded meadows, that are said to resemble 
English park scenery more than anything in our 
country. - The river makes its farewell oration 
at the ter Falls, thirty miles north of Mt 
‘Morris. ‘ To begin back, just below Portage vil- 


lage is a noble aqueduct of the Genesee Canal ; 
this is built of hewn limestone, and is much like 
the High Bridge at Harlaem, in size and appear- 
this and advancing into the river- 

‘on one hand, the canal on 
the other, and two hundred and fifty feet-of 
wooded declivity enclosing both, a few rods walk 
you suddenly to the new 
bridge of the Buffalo and New York City Rail- 
road, now nearly completed. The first and last 
look at this bridge must be one of dumb amaze- 
ment. Itis the Crystal Palace of all bri 


How mortal ever conceived, or, designing, dared 
to carry it into execution, passes our comprehen- 
sion. Two hundred and thirty-four feet high, 
eight hundred feet long, it lifts an immense net- 
work of timber, as if a whole village of house- - 
frames and streets. were raised u) 


‘and set perpendicularly on edge. The first fa 


of the river, a sidelong, broken descent of six 
feet, is a few steps thie i 
ble from its top, long before reaching which the 
ascending mist is dissipated. .Of this fall and 
the bridge, you have a near view at one glance 
in the engravings herewith represented. One 
and a half million feet of timber, being the pro- 
duct of two hundred acres of land, together with 
thirty tons of iron spikes, were required for this 
climax of modern engineering. © cost is es- 
timated at $130,000. The work has near! 
reached its completion, pending which, the rail- 
road passengers are taken in carriages two miles 
around from one end of the bridge to the other. 
A very comfortable hotel has been erected at the © 
eastern extremity.. This railroad—the “ Buffalo 
and New York City”—is almost an air-line be- 
tween the two cities of its title; it leaves the 
northern road at Attica and unites with the Erie 
Railroad at Hornellsville. Travellers can leave 
New York by the evening express, spend a 
of the next day at Portage, and arrive at Buffalo 
early the next evening. Below the monster 
bridge and its water-fall, the river-chasm widens 
into a deep basin of hills, with a pond in the 
centre, and the second fall—a descent of eighty 
e large ske ortage Fall. 
mortem of cliffs, has at each Sa en 
organ with a shining range silver pipes ; on 
the left side are several galleries in the shape of 
canal aqueducts of wood, built to avoid the in- 
cessant slides of quicksand; and, at the u 
entrance, the six-story bridge furnishes fifty ros- — 
trums for as many orators. All the presidential 
mass meetings of the present campaign might be 
here con on one occasion, and much ~ 
trouble saved thereby. Connected with thelower 
falls is a singular semi-circular chasm, and, at 
its base, a cave, worn by water, which, as a mat- 
ter of course, has been afflicted with a Satanic 
mame ; it is of difficult access. Here begin the 
imposing precipices of three hundred ‘feet in 
height, ing, at this point, a mighty amphi- 
theatre, around the eastern brink of which winds 
the canal, protected by a stone parapet. A gi- 
gantic tunnel was first constructed, and still re- 
mains in part ; but the rock proved so insecure, 
that the over ing roof was thrown off, at 
great expense, into the river, and the bed of the 
canal laid in cement. We regret a want of time 
to include any of these striking objects in our © 
sketches. Nearly the whole array of ‘wonders 
could be brought into one view from a high point 
on the western bank, where the artist Cole, when 
this scenery was in its pristine wildness, sketched 
for a very autumnal picture, now in the 


oo of r Seward. Some distance 

w the places now described, is a third fall, . 
very egg in its features, and made remark- — 
able by a tall natural tower, left by the weari 


of the river, and surmounted by a crown of foli- 
age. By way of contrast with the mammoth 
idge, a view is nied of the “ Bridge,” 
howned for the “‘ rs from under” it, written 
Mr. Willis, while a resident at ‘Glen Mary.” — 
pictare gives the scene as it is, and not as 


bad 
ROOM COMPANION. 
SS? 
NEW RAILROAD BRIDGE, AT PORTAGE, N.Y. 


‘ 


unrecognizably glorified by Bart- 
lett’s pencil, in Virtue’s London edi- 
tion of the Letters, nor as magnified 
and mistified in the lithograph vig; 
nette of the “ Glenmary waltzes,” 
com by the. poet’s brother. 
In t the lawns are ten acre 
lots, the brooklet a river, and the 
bridge a series of stone arches.— 
The original is far more pictur- 
esque. Indeed, no one will be dis- 
appointed in the quiet beauty of 
lenmary, with its shrubbery, no- 
ble trees, meadows, and a road- 
side grove that seems but yesterday 
to have felt the pruning hand of its 
former owner. It isa for 
a poet who was most kindly spo- 
ben ¢ of by his sometime neighbors 
and our companions in this visit— 
the hospitable occupants of “ Glen- 
Betsey.” But there is a mournful 
impression in looking at the decay- 
or 0 rown vestiges of taste- 
ful care. e house is weather- 
worn, and only in part inhabited ; 
the piazzas crumbling; the carri 
and foot-paths but faintly traceable; 
the smal — Nom in 
ve and en (more 
in cise and the 
rural seats, have the melancholy 
air of long neglect; and the sun- 
flecked shades that 
over guests, have deepened to 
a thick-leaved night, “ dark as Er- 
ebus.” And this sad aspect has its 
climax in the little lone con of 
the poet’s child, far up the long ra- 
vine above the house,and to which 
we had access by the old, wide, 
winding, beautiful path, now new- 
ly mown and trimmed for a picnic 
party of the day before our excur- 
sion. This spot is two 
the half-way stopping place of the 
Erie tee valley 
and beautiful village of Owego, 
whereof an accurate tation 
is given on 168. Itis the 
best prospect of the village, though 
including neither the railroad 
buildings, nor the boldest of the 
mountains that encircle the town. 
The highest of these, Mt. Frederi- 


ka, commands a vast map of hill, 
river, and island, quite Swiss in its 
character, and to be found, well 
rendered, in some volume of en- 
gravings. Happy are they who 
summer in this Berkshire-like val- 
ley, become acquainted with the 
cultivated society of Owego, and, 
especially, who enjoy the elegance 
and luxury of the “Awaga House,” 
the prominent building in our 
sketch, and a new, first-class hotel. 
It ought to be mentioned with par- 
ticular honor, in a region where 
the traveller is so often lodged and 
fed poorly. Mr. and. Mrs. Chase 
are a model landlord and landlady, 
and Judge Avery, whose residence 
is seen on the right, ought to be 
handed down to history as. the one 
to whom credit is due for naming 
the hotel according to the true or- 
hy of name of: 

e village—Awaga. e river is 
the musical Susquehanna, which 
so took the ear of Coleridge in his 


. days of radical dreaming. Let it 


be noted that the American abor- 
igines have strange successors in a: 
party of gipsies, lately encamped 
a little south of Owego. 

The town of Owego, itself, is a 
beautiful location, the capital of 
Tioga county ; it is watered by the 
river and Owego 
creek, and contains some public 
buildings and Teor many scenes 
of interest. e take pleasure in 
laying, from time to time, before 
our readers.such sketches of the 
scenery of our land as awaken the 
special notice of the lovers of na- 
ture. No place in the world offers 
finer or grander views than are 
pom out over the broad extent 

our domain. History has in- 
vested particular spots of the old 
world with a sort of sacred interest, 
from their antiquity and ificidents 
connected with them; but when 
time shall chronicle its annals of 
our own land, it will have register- 
ed scenes and events nowise behind 
those of other lands either in their 
interest or importance. 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 
THIS AUBURN TRESS. 


BY F. ©. S¥LVANUS HURLBUT. 


[Pleasant, Edna, ay, pensively pleasant are the tender 
memories hanging so felicitously around this cherished 
braid—a happy tribute, taken from its sister tresses, and 
braided by your own pale hands. It is replete with loved 
themes of meditation ; it calls to mind the many halcyon 
moments we have passed together—moments that have 
fied, like the dove of the patriarch, never more to return. 
In the “ Volume of Pleasant Memories,” our communion 
is written in living buds.) 


Tribute sweet, with memories bland, 
Braided by affection’s hand, 

Thou dost lead my spirit back 

O’er jife’s dim, uncertain track; . 
Where around me, sad and slow, 
Come the loved of long ago. 


Thou hast played upon a brow, 

Pale from very sadness now ; 

In whose dark and languid eye, 

Dreamy recollections lie ; 

Pensive days and pleasant hours, 

Sweet with birds, and bland with flowers. 


She it was that by my side, 
Lonely sat at eventide ; 

There we told our tales of yore, 
Scenes that ravish never more ; 
While around us, sad and slow, 
Came the loved of long ago. 


In the morning's russet ray, 
Lone we trod each garden way ; 
There I culled for her the flowers, 
There we mused in shady bowers ; 
Listening to the robin’s song, 
Thinking of the past and gone. 


Tribute sweet, with memories bland, 
Braided by affection’s hand ; 
Nought on earth shall us divide, 
Whatsoe’er my lot betide ; 

Thou shalt answer love's demands, 
When we meet in spirit lands. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE COLONEL’S LEGACY. 
A TALE OF ACTUAL LIFE. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


Ow a pleasant day of the year 18—, a column 
of the French army was toiling along through 
an undulating and wooded district of Germany. 
As the vanguard entered a small village, a halt 
was ordered, and a rest of two hours, rendered 
necessary by a fatiguing march of twenty miles, 
was allowed the troops. 

As they stacked their arms, loosened their belts, 
and unslung their haversacks, a sergeant of one 
of the grenadier companies approached, and 
saluted his captain. 

“Well, sergeant, what do you want now ?” 
asked Captain St. Leger, kindly, for the “old 
moustache ” was a favorite with all his officers. 

“ A conge of two hours, captain. Never fear 
me; I'll rejoin the column when the drum beats, 
and the order to fall in is given.” 

What's in the wind now?” 

“T have a little call to make,” said the ser- 
geant, awkwardly, and twisting the end of his 
gray moustache. 

“A thousand to one there’s a lady in the 
case.” 

“No lady, captain; but a little girl I haven’t 
seen for seven years.” 

“ By the cross of honor! I half believe it’s an 
affair of the heart,” cried the captain, laugh- 
ing ; “and we must call you Sergeant Cupidon, 
instead of Sergeant Cesar Pompon, flank com- 
pany man of the grenadier general regiment. 
Why, man, the girl will never fancy you with 
that ugly sabre cut across the cheek.” 

* She saw it when it was fresh and bleeding, 
captain ; and bless her little heart, she stitd}d 
it together as cleverly as our regimental surgeon, 
Dr. Tourniquet, could have done it, and patched 
up.that bayonet wound in the side, for we had 
had warm work, though the affair was but a 
skirmish. Peste! little did I think the Petit Ca- 
poral would ever have made peace with these 
Austriatf dogs, and taken an Austrian wife to his 
arms.” 

“Tut, tut, man! you're one of the old grum- 
blers, and privileged to say what you please of 
his imperial majesty Napoleon the First, yet at 
heart you love him after all.” 

“Love him, mon capitaine!” exclaimed the old 


grenadier. “ Sacrebleu! the last words upon 
my lips will be ‘ Vive Napoleon!’ But time is 
marching on at double quick ; can I have the 
leave I asked ?” 

“Certainly; but be at your post in season. 
We should be lost without Sergeant Pompon.” 


“‘ Never fear me, captain. Thanks and adieu.” 
* “T wonder,” thought the grenadier, as, some 
minutes afterwards, he approached a small but 
neat and retired rustic inn, “if Margaret still 
lives with that old brimstone, the Frau Hart- 
mann? Poor girl! she had a hard time of it. 
Yet her sufferings, instead of hardening her 
heart, made her sympathize the more warmly 
with the woes of others. Thank Heaven and 
my colonel, I had the means of alleviating her 
orphan’s lot. Can she have received the aid I 
sent her ?” 

By this time he had reached the rustic inn, and 
resting his musket against the wall, and deposit- 
ing his knapsack on the bench, he began to call 
aloud lustily : 

“ Hallo! house here! who waits?” 

“Coming,” cried a smart waiter, in a white 
jacket, issuing from the porch. “ What’s want- 
ed, my brave fellow ?” 

“Nothing of you, my brave fellow. I want 
your mistress.” 

Sha’n’t I take charge of your knapsack ?” 
asked the smart waiter. 

“No,” growled the soldier, in so savage a tone 
that the smart waiter jumped six feet backwards 
and disappeared into the inn. 

“ If he knew what this old knapsack contains,” 
muttered the old soldier, “ the jackanapes would 
have been readier yet to take charge of it. But 
now for the old Frau; let’s see if she holds her 
own still.” 

In place of the old Frau, however, there ap- 
peared a pretty young woman of twenty-two, 
neatly dressed in white, and wearing a beaatiful 
lace cap adorned with cherry-colored ribbons. 

“ What are your wishes, my good man ?” she 
said, smiling pleasantly. 

“Can it be!” exclaimed the soldier. ‘ No— 
yes, it surely must be; is this Madamoiselle 
Margaret ?” 

“The same, at your service,” answered the 
pretty hostess, curtseying; “landlady of the 
Red Lion Inn.” 

“Cre nom de dieu!” cried the soldier ; “ what 
a fine young woman you’ve grown.” 

“You seem to know me,” said the pretty land- 
lady, blushing, and eyeing her guest narrowly. 
“ Have we ever met before ?”’ 

“Have we met!” exclaimed the soldier. “On- 
ly hear her. Look!” he continued, dashing his. 
heavy bear-skin cap to the ground. ‘“ Look on 
this rugged countenance. Don’t you remember 
this scar ?” 

Gott in Himmel!” cried the landlady. “This 
must be my old friend Sergeant Caesar Pompon, 
of the grenadiers.” 

“The same, Margaret. Time has altered 
both of us—you for the better, I for the worse. 
But I trust our hearts are still the same ; I can 
answer for mine.” 

“But how came you in these parts again?” 
asked the pretty landlady, when she had recover- 
ed from her surprise. 

“A simple affair. The division to which I 
have the honor to belong is under marching 
orders for Bavaria. Our route lay directly 
through this valley, and I flew to greet my old 
benefactress, who took such excellent care of me 
when T was left here wounded, and given up for 
dead seven years ago. But tell me, how came 
you the mistress of this pretty inn ?” 

“And the garden and pasturage belonging to 
it? FH tell you; it’s quite romantic. Two, 


years 
“Yes; that was the time,” interrupted the 
t. 

* I was sitting on this very bench,” continued 
Margaret, “‘ when a soldier made his appearance 
suddenly, and asked my name. On receiving 
an answer, he handed me a sealed package, ad- 
dressed to Margaret Uhland, and then disappear- 
ed. I opened it, and judge of my astonishment 
when I found it contained notes to the value of 
six thousand francs, accompanied by these lines : 
‘To Margaret, a free gift froman old friend.’ I 
could not, nor can I now, conjecture the source 
from which this treasure came, I, who thought I 
had not a friend in the world.” 

“You forgot me, then, Margaret,” said the 
old soldier. 

“No, Cwsar; I thought of you always, but 
not in this connexion, for I knew you had noth- 
ing but your pay. Well, about this time, the 


Frau Hartmann died, and as there was no bidder 
for the property, I made an offer, which was ac- 
cepted, and I have since conducted the establish- 
ment successfully and profitably. I have tried 
to trace the soldier who was the messenger of 
good news to me, but in vain.” 

“Yes, in vain, of course,” murmured the ser- 
geant. “Poor St. Croix is no more! He fell 
in a brilliant charge of cavalry. I was one of 
the firing-party at his funeral, and we gave him 
a rattling volley, I assure you.” 

“You must have known of this transaction, 
then ?” said Margaret. 

“It’s no use to keep up the disguise any long- 
er,” said the sergeant, laughing. “I sent you 
the money, and I’m rejoiced to find you made 
such good use of it.” 

“« My noble, generous friend ; how can I ever 
repay you!” cried Margaret. 

“Nonsense, girl! what use were the notes to 
me? They were too flimsy for cartridge-paper 
even. They were of as little use to me as they 
were to the colonel at the time he made me a 
present of them.” 

The colonel !” 

“ Yes, Colonel Lapierre, as brave a soldier as 
ever led his regiment into fire. You never could 
make him believe that the post of a staff-officer 
was in the rearof his command. ‘ My children,’ 
he used to say—he always called us his children, 
though some of us were old enough to have 
fathered him, ‘I ask no man to go where I am 
unwilling to lead.’ And so he always headed us. 
One day, in a sharp skirmish, he fell, riddled 
with bullets. You should have seen the regiment 
then, Margaret. Very few of the enemy escaped 
to boast the slaughter of our colonel. I came 
back with four men, to see if we could do any- 
thing to save him. ‘ Mes enfans,’ said he, ‘I 
have got my discharge; they are calling the 
muster-roll on high, and I must answer to my 
name.’ Then he waved my comrades back, and 
motioned me to approach. ‘Sergeant,’ said he, 
in a voice just audible, ‘see that my body is in- 
terred- where I fell upon the field of battle.’ I 
promised to perform the duty. ‘I have no friend 
left to mourn me,’ said he, ‘or to profit by my 
death. To you, then, sergeant, I bequeath my 
knapsack. It contains twelve thousand francs— 
all I have picked up in the rough scramble of the 
world.’ He smiled on me, folded his hands upon 
his breast, and so he died like a true French sol- 
dier, with the cannon booming in the distance, 
and the soil quivering with the gallop of the caval- 
ry as they pursued the flying enemy. I found 
the money, and divided it into two portions— 
one I sent to you by a trusty comrade, the other 
I meant for my poor old father, a vine-dresser of 
Grenoble. But he was dead, and there the mo- 
ney lies still in my knapsack, useless trash, and 
yet a constant source of care.” 

** You are quite a philosopher, sergeant,” said 
Margaret, drying the tears called forth by his 
recital 


“ Not exactly, Margaret,” said the old soldier. 
“T am no stoic, at any rate. Have I thought of 
you, Margaret, since we parted? Yes, my dear 
child ; you have been beside me in the roar of 
battle, in the storm, at the bivouac, and on the 
mareh. And now I behold you again, more 
beautiful than ever. Margaret, I must out with 
it—I love you !” 

“You love me!” cried the pretty landlady, 
astonished. 

“ Worship you—adore you! And after seven 
years absence, I have come back to say, Marga- 
ret, will you marry me ?” 

“ Sergeant—dear sergeant, shall I be frank 
with you ?”’ said the landlady. 

“ Yes,” cried the grenadier. “Out with it. I 
am trained to stand fire.” 

“ Then, frankly, I cannot marry you.” 

“ That shot struck somewhere about here,” 
said the old soldier, sadly, placing his hand on 
his heart. “But no matter, I can easily divine 
your motive ; I am a rough, old, weather-beaten, 
gray-haired, war-scarred veteran ; you are young 
and beautiful ; 1 was mad to think of your liking 
me well enough to marry me.” 

“You are in error,” said Margaret, hastily. 
“You are worn out in honorable service ; I prize 


_your heart, the goodness of that irradiates your 


countenance.” 

“ Then you love another.” 

“ Not exactly, When a mere girl, I was be- 
trothed to my cousin, Frits Steinforth, a peasant 
born in the same village with myself, some 
twenty leagues hence. As he grew up, his ardor 
seemed to cool ; but we were both poor, and that 
alone would have prevented our union. But the 


contract still existed, and so I have written to 
him, informing him of my altered circumstances, 
and offering him my hand. Though some time 
has elapsed, he has taken no: notice of my ad- 
vanees, so that I fear he has forgotten me.” 

“ Fear he has forgotten you! Then you still 
love him.” 

“Not that I am aware of,” said Margaret, 
blushing slightly. 

“Then if this master Steinforth were out of 
the way, and renounced his claim, there might 
be some hope for the old grenadier.”’ 

“ Yes,’”’ answered Margaret, timidly, and look- 
ing down. 

“ Laperlotte! you'll try to love me 4 little, 
then ” 


“ In that case I should try very hard to love 
you a great deal, sergeant.” 

“Enough said. Well, I hope that confounded 
Fritz-what’s-his-name wont show his ugly face 


pi is het Morbleu! 1’ spoil his 
beauty for him !” 

“ You wouldn’t quarrel with my cousin, would 
you, sergeant ?” said the landlady, archly. 

“T don’t like these cousins,” said the old sol- 
dier, ‘One of ’em is always buzzing round a 
pretty girl, like a bee round a rosebud. And if 
anybody says anything, ‘ O, it’s only my cousin !’ 
Plague take the man that first invented cousins, 
I say!” 

“ Well, excuse me, sergeant,” said the land- 
lady, gaily, “for a few minutes. I’m going into 
the inn to prepare something nice for your break- 
fast. Il faut soigner les anciens, as you French 
say. Aw revoir.” 

“ Must take care of theold’uns, eh ?” muttered 
the sergeant to himself. “ She can’t forget my age. 
Sergeant Cesar Pompon, aint you an ass? Can 
you imagine that a pretty young woman can 
content herself with your wrinkles and gray 
locks, and that your campaign stories will inter- 
est her year after year? When I am a feeble 
old man, she will still be a buxom woman. 
And even if she says she loves me now, will it 
not be gratitude, instead of affection, that 
prompts the avowal? I must be sure of her at- 
tachment before I enlist in the ranks of matrimo- 
ny. If not, right about face, and march, double 
quick time. Hallo! who goes there ?”’ 

The last exclamation was elicited by the ap- 
pearance of a foot-passenger, a young peasant, 
with blonde hair, and a rich sunburnt counte- 
nance, attired in a blouse, and carrying a bundle 
slung at the end of a stick. 

“ Halt there, comrade, and give the counter- 
sign !” cried the sergeant. 

The peasant stared at him with his great blue 
eyes, and then smiled, disclosing a set of snow- 
white teeth. 

“ The fellow is not ill-looking, who ever he 
is,” thought the sergeant. “I say, my fine fel- 
low, you ought to be in the grenadiers.” 

“Eh?” said the countryman, opening his 
mouth. 

“ Every fellow that stands six feet in his stock- 
ings is born to be a great man. Why don’t 
you enlist ?” 

“T’ve no taste for soldiering,” answered the 
peasant, throwing himself on the bench. . 

“ Afraid of gunpowder, eh?” asked the ser- 

t. 

“ Not at all; though I don’t fancy it much. 
I haven’t seen as much of war as you have, Mr. 
Soldier ; but I have been where bullets rained as 
thick as hailstones. When the French attacked 
Auerstadt, though I was a boy, I stood my 
ground, though I had nothing but a scythe-blade 
set.on a pole.” 

“A very ugly weapon, and a heathenish one, 
too,” said the sergeant. “Yon clod-hoppers 
make war likc barbarians always. But, I say, 
you look as if you’d had a long march this 
morning.” 

“Some forty miles,” said the peasant, care- 
lessly. 

“Forty miles! Bravo, my dear fellow! you 
were born for the infantry. Why do you fight 
against your destiny? You must have urgent 
business, however, to make yott'take a tramp of 
forty miles before breakfast.” 

“My business is pleasure,” answered the 
peasant. 

“ You talk riddles, comrade.” 

“ Why, you see, I came here,” said the pea- 
sant, “to see my cousin, the landlady of this inn.” 

“Your cousin. fille tonnerres ! then you are 
Fritz Steinforth.” 


” 
here ! 
“ He’s very handsome,” said the land- 
He's pretty 
lady. 
A soldier's life 
Has seen of strife 
In all its forms so much, 
The world will deem 
No gentler theme 
The soldier's heart can touch. 
Bowemian Grew. 
d 
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“ The same, at your service.” 

“Bat what do you want with Margaret 1” 

“ You see, Mr. Soldier, we were betrothed a 
long while ago, and I suppose I ought to have 
married her. But I was promised a place under 
government—a rangership—with the prospect of 
a rise in the world; and my friend Maurice 
Schwartz, who is steward of the Prince of Lich- 
tenburg—Maurice is a deep and wise one, a long- 
head, I tell you,—he persuaded me that a wife 
was a great drawback, a millstone round the 
neck of a man who wanted to rise in the world.” 

“ Very true,” answered the sergeant. “ Capi- 
tal fellow, that Maurice Schwartz; deserves to 
be a field-marshal ; we’ll drink his health by-and- 
by ; but forward, don’t halt, move on!” 

Well,” continued Fritz, “some time since, 
Margaret wrote to me about her fortune, 
offered me her hand.” 

“ You declined it?” 

“No, I did nothing ; Maurice told me I ough 
not to accept, and I wavered. I did think of 
writing her to break off the match.” 

“ Well, why the deuce dida’t you ?” 

“ didn’t want to break the poor girl’s heart.” 

“Break her heart—nonsense! There are 
other men in the world,” tried the sergeant. “TI 
can tell you a secret: she is loved by another.” 

“ Loved by another !” cried the young peasant, 
turning pale. “Good heavens! can it be! 
Margaret, my betrothed !” 

“ Why, I thought you cared nothing for her,” 
said the sergeant, eyeing him narrowly. 

“Maurice told me I didn’t love her,” said 
Fritz, pressing his hand on his heart. “ But 
something here tells me—no matter. Yet stay,” 
he added, with a bright smile ; “she cannot love 
him.” 

“There you’re mistaken,” said the soldier. 
“ She dotes on him.” 

“ Dotes on him !” repeated the peasant. 

“ Yes; and more than that—she has married 
him! I think that last is a settler,” added the 
sergeant to himself. 

“TI will not believe it!” cried Fritz, dashing 
his cap to the ground. “ It is false.” 

“ Halt!” cried the sergeant. “ I’ve put a bul- 
let through a fellow before this for doubting my 
word.” 

“TI repeat that it is false! I will believe nei- 
ther you nor any other man who asserts Marga- 
ret’s perfidy.” 

“ Will you believe your own eyes and ears?” 

“ Prove the assertion, and, of course, I shall 
believe it,” answered Fritz. 

The sergeant hastened into the inn, and hav- 
ing instructed Margaret how she was to act, 
and exacted a promise that she would agree to 
all he stated, he re-appeared from the Red Lion 
with her hanging on his arm. 

“ Good morning, cousin,” said she, saluting 
Fritz very coolly. 

Fritz could make no answer—he was struck 
damb. 

“ Comrade,” said the sergeant, “allow me to 
present to you Mrs. Sergeant Pompon !” 

“ What!” cried Steinforth, furiously. “ Is it 
you who have robbed me of my treasure? Were 
it not for your gray hairs—” 

“ Hush, Steinforth!” said Margaret, seriously. 
“« Remember you are speaking to my husband.” 

“And you, Margaret, who promised to be 
mine, whose letter, offering me your hand, I 
have worn next my heart. Perfidious woman!” 

“ Silence !” cried the sergeant. “ Remember 
you are speaking to my wife.” 

“ You cared nothing for me,” said Margaret, 
bitterly. “ You left my letter unanswered.” 

“It was because I was under the spell of a 


' mind and will stronger than mine—of a man 


who could turn one round his little finger. He 
persuaded me that I ought not to marry you. 
But, though I wavered, J found, when I examin- 
ed my heart, that I lowetigem better than life it- 
self. True, I left your letter unanswered ; but 
the moment I could leave home, I came in 


‘* Speak out,” said the sergeant, in an agitated 
voice ; “I permit you to speak frecly. Did you 
come here to accept her offer ?”’ 

“T came here,” said the peasant, “to tell her 
that her offer was too generous—to tell her that 
while she was rich, and I poor, I could not ac- 
cept her hand. What would she think of me, 
after my delays and doubts, if I became her hus- 
band as soon as she had come to a fortune? I 
came to say this, and to ask her if she could wait 
till I, too, had made a little fortune, and could 
claim her hand with honor.” 

“You are a fine fellow,” said the sergeant, 


dropping Margaret’s arm, and shaking Stein- 
forth warmly by the hand. “I have deceived 
you on purpose to try you. Margaret is single 
still; I am not her husband, though I love her, 
and have offered my hand. Let her choose be- 
tween us. 

“ Steinforth,” said Margaret, “ you see before 
you the man to whom I owe my fortune.” 

“She owes me nothing,” said the sergeant. 
“She saved my life, and I paid the debt very 
shabbily by a parcel of bank notes that I had no 
use for.” 

“ Sergeant,” said Margaret, in a faltering 
voice, “ if I were not betrothed to Fritz—” 

 “ T release all claim to your hand,” said Stein- 
forth, with an effort. 

“Then, sergeant,” continued Margaret, “ if 
you will accept my hand, I will try to love you, 
and to forget poor Fritz.” 

The effort was too much for her, and she burst 
into tears. Steinforth covered his face with his 
hands to conceal his emotion. 

“A thousand sabres!” said the sergeant, 
drawing his sleeve across bis eyes. “ What 
would my old colonel have said, if he had seen 
Sergeant Caesar Pompon, an old moustache, 
blubbering like a baby? Sacre tonnerre! I 
must put a stop to this. Ahem! Madamoiselle 
Margaret, I’m very much obliged to you for the 
offer, but I cannot accept it, That’s my decision, 
and it’s fixed as a general order.” 

“Then,” said Margaret, with a grateful smile, 
“ Steinforth, I am yours.” 

“T cannot aceept your hand,” said the pea- 
sant, firmly. 

“And why not?” thundered the sergeant. 
“ Ventrebleu! are you mad? Must beauty go a 
begging? Zounds! I’ve a great mind to give 
you a drubbing.” 

“Margaret is rich, and I am poor,” said the 
peasant. 

“Margaret has six thousand francs, and so 
have you,” said the soldier. 

“ What do you mean ?” asked the peasant. 

“ Exactly what I say, comrade,” cried the ser- 
geant, opening his haversack, pulling out the 
notes by handfulls, and thrusting them upon 
Fritz. “ There, there, take them all. My colo- 
nel’s legacy is well bestowed.” 

“I cannot receive this money,” cried the 


peasant. 

“ Very well,” said the sergeant, coolly. “‘ Then 
give me back the notes, and I’ll put ’em in the 
kitchen fire.” 

After a long discussion, the old soldier com- 
pelled the peasant to receive the money, and to 
accept the hand of Margaret, and he had then 
to listen to the profuse and grateful benedictions 
of the happy pair. 

Enough, enough, children,” said he; “my 
gifts cost me nothing. Still, if you choose, re- 
gard my money as a deposit, and then, if I sur- 
vive the wars, instead of going to the Invalides, 
I will come here, and pass my days by the fire- 
side in winter, and on this bench in summer, 
perhaps, recounting to your children the fortanes 
of an old campaign. But if, as is more likely, I 
follow my colonel to the next world, ere this 
campaign is terminated, I ask you this: If ever 
an old soldier, war-worn and foot-sore, halts at 
your inn for repose and refreshment, let him 
taste of your abundance, and rest beneath your 
roof without charge, in memory of your old 
friend, Sergeant Pompon.” 

Margaret and Steinforth promised faithfully 
to fulfil his wishes. Then, seeing him put on 
his knapsack, and resume his musket, they 
urged him to tarry, but at that moment the 
thrilling notes of the Marseillaise, played by a 
full military band, announced that his regiment 
had resumed the line of march. « 

“ Hear you that, my children?” cried the old 
grenadier, drawing himself up to his fall height. 
“T must hasten to join the ranks. Adieu, chil- 
dren, adiea! Margaret, my love for you was a 
strange dream. I have awakened your friend. 
Hark to the Marseillaise!_ That glorious music 
reminds me that France is my mother, and-glory 
my mistress. Vive la France! Vive Napoleon! 
Adieu !”” 

The young couple watched him, with tearful 
eyes, till he had disappeared in the distance. 
Some months afterwards they heard, with deep 
sorrow, that he had fallen, as he predicted, and, 
indeed, desired, on the field of battle. 


Envy.—Envy may justly be called “ the gall 
of bitterness and bond of iniquity ;” it is the most 
acid fruit that grows on the stock of sin, a fluid 
so subtle that nothing but the fire of divine love 
can purge it from the soul.—Hosea Ballou. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


TURKEY AND THE TURKS. 


No. 1. 
TRAVELLING IN TURKEY. 


BY DR. JEROME V. C. SMITH, 
AUTHOR OF A “PILGRIMAGE TO EGYPT.” 


Oxw of the peculiarities of Turkey is this— 
that all land travel must necessarily be on the 
back of a horse, ass, mule or camel. There is 
not a carriage road in the empire smooth enough 
to trundle a wheel-barrow. Paths are called 
roads, and these are frequently so indistinct, even 
on the great routes from one city to another, that 
without a guide familiar with the way, it would 


be quite impossible to find any proposed place a_ 


day’s journey distant. 

Provisions must be carried for the animals as 
well as their riders, and apparatus, too, for cook- 
ing—coffee, sugar, prepared meats, hard bread, 
and fruits also. At night, the caravansaries are 
either yards or hovels. In cities, on the con- 
trary, there are immensely large buildings for 
the accommodation of travellers. 

It is a good precaution to procure, through the 
consul or minister residing at Constantinople, 
representing the traveller’s country, a monstrosity 
called a firman. It is an official document on 
a large sheet of strong, coarse paper, bearing the 
signet of the Sultan. 

In case of rude treatment by the subjects of 
the Sublime Porte, by showing the firman to the 
first official to whom access can be had, he will 
bow his head, stroke his black beard, smoke tre- 
mendously, exclaim “ Bissmillah! God is great!” 
and promise to do miracles in promotion of the 
complainant’s objects. Under the authority of 
the firman, horses must be procured at a price 
the government pays for them when pressed into 
the public service for some temporary purpose. 
Distances are reckoned by hours, and never by 
miles or leagues—measurements of which the 
Turks are profoundly ignorant. Usually, a 
good horse will cost fifty cents a day in the inte- 
rior—accompanied by a groom to take care of 
him. When hired in cities, the cost is from one 
piaster to two, by the hour. On completing the 
route for which the horse was hired, it is custom- 
ary, to make the muleteer—for a mule carries 
the luggage, usually, a fee, under the name of 
bucksheish. He bears the high-sounding title of 
bsurroudjee. 

Couriers are always proffering their services, 
but they are knaves by profession, and it is quite 
easy to do without them—stipulate for a groom 
who goes with the horses, who can speak two or 
three languages of the country. Italian is of 
very considerable assistance, as scarcely a town 
would be visited in a general exploration, in 
which somebody could speak it. A good servant 
of all work, an Armenian or a Syrian, who would 
also officiate as cook, adds much to the comfort, 
while it is economical. 

Khans are very large one story buildings, rarely 
two—surrounding a court. Passing through a 
gate, which is closed at night, the animals are 
unladen—always remaining with the saddles on, 
however. Throughout Turkey, they are ham- 
pered by fetters or tied with a halter, fed, and 
the.luggage taken into a dark, sometimes win- 
dowless, apartment, opening into the court. 

A series of small rooms are for the accommo- 
dation of strangers, but without a particle of 
furniture of any kind—not even a lamp, a cup, 
or fuel is to be had. The rooms are dusty, dirty, 
and usually swarming with myriads of vermin. 

Spreading the bedding brought on the mule, 
the traveller sleeps, if he can, in the midst of his 
effects. In the morning a small fee is paid to a 
guardian, but who has the money is a question, 
since it is understood that khans, generally, are 
pious gifts to the public. 

Smyrna has several large khans, and Damas- 
cus, the capital of Syria, possesses the best in 
the East, in point of spaciousness. They exist 
in various parts of the Orient, and invariably 
present the same general features. 

The money of Turkey is a poor, debased coin- 
age—half of the ostensible silver pieces being 
mere fish scales in size and weight, with scarcely 
an appreciable amount of silverimthem. Turk- 
ish gold coin is a little better, but that, too, is 
wofully debased, and no more should ever be 
taken than may be conveniently expended before 
leaving the country. 

Every one that is met begs for bucksheish, 
whether h@as been seen before or not. For 
the sake of keeping on good terms with those 
whom the traveller comes in contact, from fel- 


lahs or farmers, to pashas or local governors, 
presents are supposed to make friends. No pro- 
vision for making friendships, however, in that 
manner, is necessary. A pipe of tobacco goes 
as far as a piaster. The more one gives in 
money, the sharper the appetite of all who see 
him, becomes for it. If it is once known that 
the individual actually gives away gold or silver, 
he is expected to repeat the operation. 

The less show of means, the more secure for 
the traveller. A plenty of very small change 
facilitates business amazingly, as no one admits 
readily, that he can change a piece—because a 
hope is instantaneously raised that it may all be 
kept, if it cannot be exchanged for fractional 
parts. 

A piaster is equivalent to about five cents—~ 
and forty paras make a piaster. There are half 
piaster pieces, double piasters, and even six pias- 
ter pieces. A purse is five hundred piasters. A 
Spanish dollar varies from eighteen to twenty- 
two piasters, in value, according to place—it be- 
ing worth more in the interior where money is 


scarce, than in seaports, or large trading centres. 
Gold pieces of twenty piasters are in circulation, 
but it is not profitable to carry them about on 
jaunts, on account of the extreme difficulty in 
breaking them up into smaller change. 

All Turkey abounds with dogs in numbers 
that bid defiance to enumeration. They are a 
perpetual annoyance at night, on account of their 
incessant barking, but rarely move about much 
through the day. Whena traveller enters a small 
town or village, if in a Frank costume, the dogs 
recognize him as a novelty at once, and set up a 
tremendous barking, that is ated from one 
house-top to another, where they frequently re- 
pose, as in Egypt, till the sun isdown. A repe- 
tition of the reception, in point of uproar, pur- 
sues him on leaving the following morning. 

Throughout the whole of the great city of Con- 
stantinople, the dogs are surprisingly numerous, 
sleeping by the sides of doors, on banks of filth, 
and nursing litters of puppies where they are 
most in the way. They are without masters, 
and without names of course. Generally, they 
are small in stature, of a dingy yellow,with sharp, 
thin jaws full of excessively wicked teeth, which 
they are disposed to show when disturbed. 

It is at night, however, that they feel their own 
influence, and take possession of the empire. 
Tolerated as scavengers, the usual accumula- 
tions which in American cities are carted out for 
feeding swine, are thrown into the narrow lanes 
for those poor, half-famished animals. Their 
incessant hunger develops a ferocity that cannot 
be tamed or subdued by kindness. 


Horses and dogs, when left to themselves, in- 
variably organize a form of government which is 
severe in its requirements, and infractions are the 
signal of death. In South America, a single 
stallion, by an unknown process, takes sover- 
eignty into his own keeping, and maintains his 
dignity by the force of his heels. When old, 
and almost blind, his honors are accorded to 
him by a rising generation, nor are attempts at 
usurpation presumed to be ever attempted, while 
he is living. Dogs, on the other hand, do not 
appear to acknowledge a king. They divide 
themselves into sections, and district a city. 
Each division keeps to its own territory, and 
any attempt to trespass on the grounds of the 
others, invariably leads to bloodshed, and not 
unfrequently to the death of the offender. 


An oligarchy and regal administration are 
equally out of the jon—their instinctive sys- 
tem being unlike all others among animals, and 
certainly bearing no nearer approach to human 
combinations than the formations of tribes. No 
one dog appears to be clothed with more author- 
ity than another; and all, on the menaced or 
depredated province, fight with equal ardor for 
the defence of their common rights. 

sypt and Syria, in all the large towns, are thus 
subdivided by the dogs. 1 have seen them lying 
dead—the result of individual temerity, in run- 
ning for luck on the property of others. Alex- 
andria and Cairo exhibit these curious traits in 
the character of uncivilized dogs, to a remarka- 
ble degree. Even some of the principal thor- 
oughfares in Cairo and Constantinople, are ta- 
booed by the dogs, so that those on one side dare 
not run across the way to the other. Young 
pe pics get many a bloody ear from their elders, 

re they learn their privileges, or comprehend 
the rights of their superiors. 

Throughout Turkey, therefore, it is unsafe to 
go into a street after dark without a lantern, 
without which a man might be instantly torn to 
pieces. The dogs are kept at bay by a light, 
ote may be the reason why the law is im- 

ive that no one shall go abroad after dark 
without one. 


All Turkish cities are gloomy—excessively so 
in the evening. They are never lighted in any 
manner, and besides, they are extremely narrow, 
and the houses high. Not even the foreshadow- 
ing of a person can be seen before running u 
against each other, to the astonishment of bot 

ies. There are no amusements whatever to 

ile the time, in Turkey, except in Cairo, 
Constantinople, Alexandria and Smyrna. In 
each of those cities, a few Italians have con- 
trived to have dances, small concerts, and in 
Constantinople an apology for a theatre for the 
recreation of strangers. Bat they are poorly 
sustained, command no talent, and consequently, 
gain no reputation. 
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MADAME HENRIETTE SONTAG, 
COUNTESS DE ROSSI. 

In presenting our readers with a likeness 
of this world-renowned singer, we should cer- 
tainly like to give a full account of the ro- 
mantic life of this remarkable lady, who for 
a number of years has sustained reputa- 
tion of being the “ legitimate queen of song.” 
But we can ill afford sufficient space to speak 
of the three grand phases of her existence. 
The un leled enthusiasm that attended 
her career, rendered so difficult on ac- 
count of her rivalship with Catalani, Mali- 
bran, and Pasta—the lustre she shed over 
the courts of Vienna, Berlin, and St. Pe- 
a where she resided as the adored 
wife of His Excellency, Count de Rossi, 
Ambassador and Minister Pieni: tiary of 
the King of Sardinia—and, lastly, the pious 
resignation of the mother, who, to secure to 
her children an independence so seriously 
endangered through the disastrous effects of 
the revolution of 1848, left the perfumed at- 
mosphere of royal and imperial courts, to 
brave once more the stormy and fickle sea 
of public opinion—to be again triumphantly 
seated on the throne, with the double crown 
of artand virtue shining on her brow. No 
artist has had so many biographies written 
as the tess ; the works of Heine, 
Boerne, Theopile Gautier, Goethe, Jules 
Janin contain many sketches, full of inter- 
est; Hector Berliaz, Rellstab, Saphir, Escu- 
dier have analyzed her artistical merits in nu- 
merous criticisms; Scribe has written on her 
one of his most witty plays—the ‘‘ Embassa- 
dress,”’ to which pois has composed music, 
so justly popular in both hemispheres ; and 
we will not even speak of the tribe of poet- 
asters, who, as the Countess Merlin says, 
have made sonnets from the “ tip of her fin- 
gers down to her pretty foot.” Henriette 
Sontag was born at Coblentz, on the Rhine, 
in the year 1809, not 1803, as has been as- 
serted in many biographical sketches. She 
is of an artistic family; and her nts 
were persons of no mean celebrity. Henriet- 
te early displayed extraordinary vocal and 
histrionic abilities, and this decided her life 
course. Her parents had her educated as an 
operatic and concertsinger. In her thir- 
teenth year she was placed under eminent 
teachers at Prague, where she remained un- 
til she was fifteen, after which she studied 
for several years with Feodor. Her fame 
now began to be spread abroad, and she be- 
came the reigning star of the musical firma- 
ment. She speedily was acknowledged the 
greatest vocalist since the days of Catalani, 
and created in France, Germany, and Eng- 
land, an unparalleled furore. She appeared 
for the last time in “Semiramide,” at the 
Royal Theatre, Berlin, where took place an 
open declaration of her marriage with the 

Count Rossi, at the time Sardinian Ambas- 
sador at Haag, when she retired into private 
life, residing with her husband at the various 
courts on the continent ; and her beauty, in- 
telligence, genius, and goodness of heart, 


caused her to eclipse the proudest dames that 
basked in the refulgent rays of Imperialism, 
and when, in the spring of 1850, it was an- 
nounced that she had determined to resume 
her professional career, the whole 

aristocracy were thrown into a state in- 
tense excitement, which was into re- 


their future well being, resolved to as- 
sume duties i 
years re, when she was a young an . 
ous bride, she had laid aside 2 
had supposed and hoped. This is truly a 
strange and enigmatical world ; and no one 
can foretell the strange ae is to play in it. 
Since 1850, Madame tag has sung in 
London, Paris, and all the principal cities in 
Germany, and her success has been singular- 
ly great. The great masters of musical sci- 
ence are overwhelmed with astonishment at 
the remarkable phenomenon presented of a 
prima donna who, after an absence of many 
years, resumed her ‘with a-richer 
voice and more brilliant execution than she 
originally possessed. 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT BBIDGE. 
We present below a very fine.and effective 
— of the Victoria and Albert Bridge. 
m the village of Datchet, a bridge across 
the Thames (built, curious] , on one 

side of iron, on the other - gen the op 
site parishes originally not having been able 
to agree as to material, and so each taking 
its own), led to a path across the park to 
Windsor. The way was the most direct, but 
the path being in a cutting, divided pb vee 
interf with her majesty’s private 
8. It was, therefore, resolved to take 
own the old bridge, and build instead two 
new ones—one higher up, the other farther 
down, the river; and to give two public car- 
te instead of the old Datchet foot- 
. re was added, at the upper bade, 

the private to the public portion of ¢ 
park between sixty and seventy acres; and 
some land was gained along the margin of 
the river, Our engraving ws the upper, 
or Victoria Bridge—with which. the lower, or 
Albert Bridge, except the ornaments in the 
spandrils and centre arms, is identical. The 
bridge is a single pointed arch, 120 feet span, 
and 19 feet 6 inches rise from the springitigs, 
which correspond with the ordinary water- 
line. It consists of five ribs, mis scr gradu- 
ally from 94 inches at the springings to 76 
inches at the crown. Each rib consists of 
seven castings bolted together with flanges. 
The interior ribs are H shaped, 4 feet deep 
at springing, 3 feet at crown. The weight of 
each about tons. The engraving is 
a very fine one, possesses much excel- 
lence in effect. ' 


bes, 
ee ees... io icing when the news of her glorious tri- 
umphs ‘was received. The resumption of 
her profession was occasioned by the total 
wreck of her husband’s property. The coun- 
Sees eee tess being extremely anxious that her chil- 
ee dren should continue to enjoy the education- 
Te lS al advantages that she deemed essential to 
NW 
q 
MOA GAGS WX ds 
PORTRAIT OF MADAME SONTAG. 
in 
VIEW OF THE VICTORIA BRIDGE, NEAR WINDSOR, ENGLAND. : 
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- “Guilt and Retribution,” a tale of the Times of Richard 
by Sanen Hows. 
in Palestine,”’ No. 
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arp Kw all appear the of 
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T met ber in the festive ctowd,” lines, by Renzoca R. 
Prence. 

“The Departed,” Jonnson, M.D. 


Amanpa M, Dovetass. 
“ Love ” verses, ‘4 Kewnern 
“ The Lonely Heart.” lines, by Puma 

“ Be Active,” lines, by T. 


Lines to to Lydia,” by Canouns A. Harpew. 
Sonnet to by J — 

Thou art ”’ verses, by Unt, JR. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A picture of the Review of the Providence Marine Artil- 
lery on Boston Common, by Governor Boutwell and Suite, 
during the exercise of this fine corps, a few days since, in 
their rapid and brilliant drill, after the style Sherman's 
Battery of Flying Artillery. By our artist, Mr. Row 

A very excellent likeness of the late Count Stay, the 


intimate friend of Louis Napoleon, and the most 
dandy and beau of the nineteenth century. 


We shall give a very spirited picture of the Departure of 
the Lizzie Webber, ae, from Sunderland, Eng- 
land, being the first from that port with emigrants 


Scene of the Commencement of the St. Andrews and 
Quebec Railroad. A noble and magnificent scheme. 

A picture will also be presented of the Tor- 
to be over 200 years old. 

tons 
ting, very ne Charlestown Navy Yar Yard. First, 

view of Sess 


and Barracks 


farren, illustra- 


for’ the corps of Brey on duty. 


famed American ship, Oriental, which has made the quick- 
est passage from C' to England on record. 

A series of pictures of the late Camp Meeting, at East- 
ham, on Cape Cod, taken on the spot by our artist, Mr. 
Rosenberg. First, representing the Landing at Eastham, 
a fine and spirited picture. Second, a characteristic scene 


a Prayer ng ina Tent. Third, a large view 
| ing & comprehensive scene of General Exhortation 
on the Camp-Grounds. 


Tremont Tempce.—This structure is rebuild- 
ing rapidly. It is said that it will be finished in 
November. The great hall, whose floor is to 
cover the entire third story of the building, will, 
it is said, equal in area the Boston Music Hall. 
A superb organ, on a larger scale than any in 
this country, is already commenced for it, at the 
factory of the Messrs. Hook, in this city. 


> 


‘SPLINTERS. 


..«. The Providence Flying Artillery acquit- 
ted themselves most creditably in Boston. 

. Where are thé “learned fleas ? Can any- 
body tell us where ? 


The Batemen Ch ve returned to 
. The London Times acknowledges that 
. We rejoice to see that the river and har- 
bor bili passed Cotigtess: 
. There have been three more “camphene 
mardens? since our last paper. 
. Miss Fitzpatrick, 
from Eaglané, is at Niblo’s. 
. A seal, weightiig 600°pounds, has been 
shot at Biddeford, Maine. 
. The Germania Musical Society will re- 
main in Bosten Vids 
. Professor Anderson has been amusing 
the Bostonians at thé Howard Atheneum. 
. Madame Anna Widemann won much 
praise in this city by fur comseres: 
.++. Our city is still crowded with strangers 
from the south and west. 
.+-. The man who owns so much “ Vermont 
Central” has taken medical advice. 
.... Edwin Forrest, it is said, will make a 
professional tour of the country this winter. 


HERNANDO DE 80TO. 

Behind the chair in which we sit, in our cosey 
sanctum, hangs a fine lithograph print of the 
burial of this renowned Spaniard, History pre- 
sents but few more brave and chivalrous charac- 
ters than that of this discoverer of the Mississippi 
River. The conquests of Mexico and Perw had 
fired all Europe with a spirit of adventure, and 
exaggerated stories of the enormous wealth, the 
mines of gold, and the splendid temples and 
cities built of the precious metal, to be conquered 
and possessed in the western world, were rife. 
Among those who had returned from following 
Pizarro in his conquests, was one Hernando de 
Soto, who had brought with him great wealth, 
and fame as a brave warrior. The young and 
fiery De Soto had performed deeds of: almost 
miraculous valor and prowess. 

A few stragglers had returned to Spain from 
an ill-starred expedition to the coast of Florida ; 
but though they had met with no success, they 
brought a renewal of these stories, and declared 
that the natives on the coast told them of mighty 
kingdoms situated in the i » greater and 
wealthier than any that Spanish arms had ever 
conquered. De Soto burned to imitate the deeds 
of the conquerors of Mexico and Peru. He 
formed an expedition, and sailed for the shores 
of this continent, landing in Florida in May, 
1539, and after experiencing a series of the most 
fearful adventures with the natives, one day 
fighting until blood ran like a river, and the next 
feasting, he cut his way first through the Indians, 
and then through the tangled forests, westward. 
to the supposed El Dorado, which he confidently 
expected to find. 

Morasses were to be crossed, wildernesses to 
be tracked, all manner of hardships endured, but 
with an indomitable spirit, they marched forward, 
overcoming all obstacles. Believing that they 
would eventually find rich and glowing regions 
to conquer, and even allured by visions of gold, 
they steadily held on their way westward. Now 
the war-whoop rang in their ears, and now they 
smoked the pipe of peace. On, on they pressed, 
their progress incredibly slow, but their hearts 
undismayed, until April, 1541, when they arrived 
on the banks of the mighty Father of Waters, a 
discovery that has enrolled the name of De Soto 
in American history, and which for his fame was 
greater than would have been the discovery of 
inexhaustible mines of gold and silver. 

But himself and his band crossed this great 
river, and plunged into forest wilds beyond; 
fresh battles are fought, and new Indian tribes 
are conciliated. Still they traverse the unbroken 
wilderness, until the fever, induced by the climate, 
thins their ranks, and warns them to retrace their 
steps, or prepare to lay their bones in the wilder- 
ness. They turn back to the Mississippi, where 
their brave and indomitable leader, the stout- 
hearted, invincible De Soto, is laid low in sick- 
ness, and here he dies! Afraid to bury his body 
where the savages may discover and disinter it 
for disgrace, his followers take it (as represented 
in this expressive picture), tearfully and in deep 
sorrow, to the river channel, and in its deepest 
part, at midnight, and by mingled torch and 
moon-light, hooded priests and steel-clad warriors 
gather round. They commit the body thus to the 
stream. 

His followers build vessels here, their labors 
frequently interrupted by battles with the natives, 
and finally they embark for their distant Castil- 
ian homes, by the way of the Spanish possessions 
in Mexico; and small was the remnant of that 
proud and valiant band, who, after the lapse of 
years, once more reached acai European homes. 


We have received a GLEASON’s PicroRIAL 

Drawine-Room have no hesitancy in 

that among all the spirited 
= have been more successful—none are more beauti 

pte gh contain more magnificent engravings than 

Pictorial: It isa octavo, published weekly 

sixteen 


contribute, in no small 
to render it owe of most acceptable guests on the draw: 
main fe 


American people, and for these noble exertions it has just- 
ly received the commendation of every lover of polite lit- 


|. erature, and stands unrivalled, perhaps, in the world. For 


& volume of the “ Companion 
would be the best, probably, that could be selected from a 
thousand similar p Jersey Store Republican. 


cigs Marr.—Our readers will thank us for 
this pleasant picture given in the present number 
of the Pictorial. NN. P. Willis, in his own pecu- 
liar and inimitable way, has rendered | it classic 
ground, 


Letrers on Patestrne.—The series of let- 
ters from the pen of Rev. F. W. Holland, now 
publishing im our columns, will greatly interest 
our hosts of subscribers. ; 


POSTAGE OF OUR PAPER. 

As some few postmasters, more nice than wise, 
have taken the liberty of charging magazine 
postage upon our paper, we have found it neces- 
sary to refer you to this subject, and again to say 
that we addressed the Department at Washing- 
ton upon the subject, and have the authority of 
its head for stating that the proper rates of charge 
upon the Pictorial are as follows: Five cents per 
quarter, for any distance not over fifty miles ; 
and ten cents per quarter, for any distance not 
over three hundred miles. Our readers and sub- 
scribers would do well to remember this; and if 
any postmaster attempts to defraud them by a 
higher charge, we will be obliged to them to 
transmit/his name to this office. For the infor- 
mation of all concerned, we subjoin the following 


extract from the postmaster-general’s letter to 
this office : 

“To judge properly ot the weight of newspa- 
“pers, postmasters are required to weigh them 
“when they are in a dry state-—The wrapper 
4 “ forms no part of the newspaper, neither is post- 

age paid on it, and all postmasters have the 
“gh to remove them from every paper receiv- 
“ed at the office.” 


This settles the matter, and no subscriber need 
be imposed upon a second time. He has only 
to call the postmaster’s attention to this para- 
graph, and show him that the paper must be 
weighed when dry, and without their covers. This 
will put the matter to rest, until the new postage 
law goes into effect, when subscribers will get 
their papers through the mail at a still cheaper 
rate. The spirit of the new law we have already 

’ referred to, and hope to be able to give it to our 
readers in detail eré long, for it will be the most 
liberal and favorable post-office law ever adopted 
for the mass of the people, and will enable them 
to enjoy all the advantages of prompt communi- 
cation through the mail at a very moderate cost. 


RUFUS CHOATE. 

A correspondent, writing from Saratoga, says : 
“In one of the most retired parlors, surrounded 
by a very few persons, you will find, lying upon 
a sofa, a man of middle age, thin and slender, 
on whose face are traced deep lines of thought 
and apparent suffering. There is a wild, hag- 
gard expression to his countenance, and his eye 
seems to roll as restless as though he were now 
being consumed by some internal fire. His 
clethes are by no means fashionable, or even 
new. There is about him an air of negligence 
and occasional languor, which reminds you that 
he is the same gentleman whom you saw drink 
so many cups of tea at the supper-table. This is 
Rurvs Cuoarte, the great Boston lawyer, the 
‘American Kossuth,’ whose eloquence sways the 
hearts of men as the March wind sways the ever- 


green pines.” 


THE NAVAL OFFICER: 


—or— 
THE PIRATE’S CAVE. 
A Thrilling Story of the Last War. 

BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


This far-famed story by the popular author of 
Fanny Campbell, is now re-published, to answer 
the continued calls for the same. It has been 
out of print for a considerable period, but can 
now be had in any quantity at our office or agen- 
cies, and at all the periodical depots. 


Mapame Sonrac.—The engraving of this 
lady, in this number, is a most perfect likeness. 
She is to have a truly stupendous serenade on 
the night of her arrival. Four hundred perform- 
ers are to take part in it. She will probably re- 
side at the Union Placé Hotel, New York, and 
the scene of the serenade is to be the adjoining 
square. 

Remitrances.—We frequently receive letters 
saying; how shall we subseribe for your paper?” 
your terms are invariably in advance, and we are 
a long way from Boston. Nothing is easier than 
to enelose the money in a letter, or ask the post- 
master of your town to do so, It is sure to come 
safe, and you get your paper by return of mail. 


‘Turkey tHe Turxs.—The first of a 
series of papers upon this interesting subject we 
commence this-week, from the pen of Dr. J. V. 
C. Smith. We propose to illustrate some of the 
coming seenes he describes. 


Tue Anmorer or Tyrre.—This excellent 
(story, now publishing in the Flag of our Union, 
ria to be dramatized for the stage. 
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CMARRIAGES 


In PBL LLL LA LAL 
this city, by Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. Charles H. Hall to 
Mise Emily 

By Rev. Mr. Smithett, Mr, John Walter to Miss Marcia 
M. Crane, both of Brighton. 

B 18, Gray, James Baker, Esq., to Miss Rachel 


‘By Rev. Mr. Damon, Mr. J. D. Ambler, of Milford, to 

Mrs. Ann 8. Wilkins. 
liam Palfrey, Woodbury L. Lewls to 

t Cambridgeport, by are, Mr. Henry Thayer 
to Misa Mary E. Heywood. : 

At Dorchester, by Rev. Mr. Blaikie, Mr. Neil Walker to 
Miss Jane Ballentine. 

At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Fisher, Mr. Cha’s Peckham, of N. 


. Eaton. 
At Newton. by Rev. Mr. Partridge, Mr. George W. ard 
to Miss Adeline T. Trowbridge. 
At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. pan Franklin Goldsmith 
to Miss Julia A. = of Ladiow, V 
. Blade, Rev. D. W. Stevens, of 


At New York, Mr. Che's 0. West, of San Francisco, Cal., 
to Miss Sabina M. Griffin. 

At 8. Brooklyn, N. Y , Mr. Addison Ware, of St. Louis, 
Mo., to Miss Hannah A. "Phelps, of Greenfield, Ms. 


DEATHS & 
In this city, Mr. William Preston, 23; Miss Sarah E. 
Baldwin, of of Mr. John F. 


Laughlin, 26. 
At Koxbary, Charles Williams Winship, M. D., 79. 
At Charlestown, Dea Simon G. Shipley, 54. 
At Somerville, Rey. Phineas Howe, 29. 
At Cambridgeport, Miss Harriet Hardy, 17. 
At West Cambridge, Mrs. Mary C. H. Horton. 
At Saugus, Mrs. Laura Ames, 55. 
At Salem, Mr. Thorndike Knight, 38. 
At Newbury port, Mr. Henry Follansbee, 26. 
At Hingham, Mrs. Martha Esterbrook, 88. 
At Acton, Miss Mary U. Robbins, 18. 
At Norton, Mrs. — Lane, 7 
At New Bedford, rs. Didama Gordon, 43. 
At Medfield, Mr. Ofiver Cutler, 91. 
At North Weymouth, Mr. Francis L. Torrey, 30. 
At Byfield, Mr. William Moody, 71. 
At Westboro’, Mr. Dana Harrington, 62. 
At Loudon, N. H., Mrs. Mary Page, 4g. 
At Westmoreland, N. H., Mrs. Matilda Winchester, 53. 
At Kennebunkport, Me., Miss Eveline Webber, 21. 
At Smithfield, K. I., Thomas Andrews, Jr., M. D., 27 
At New Haven, Ct., pr. Monson, 89. 
At Pomfret, Ct., Mr. Amasa Copeland, 94. 
At New York, Capt. Henry Getchell, 68. 
At Oswego, N. Y., Kev. Aaron Judson, 40. 


, Mr. Nathaniel Tower, 
At Cincinnati, Mrs. Mary Boyd, of New York, 6. 
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The object of this paper is to present, in the most elegant 
and available form, a weekly literary melange of notable 
events of the day. Its columns are devoted to original 
tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the whole 
well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of 
notable objects, current events im all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, oe making a paper en- 
tirely inal in its design in. this country. its 
contain views of every populous city m the known world, 
of all buildings of note in thie eastern or western hemi- 
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and merehant , With fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character ‘in the world, both male and female. 
Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be 
given, with ‘im from the animal Sy 4 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. 


printed satin- paper, from a font of new 
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senting in its 4 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
SURRENDER OF TROY. 


BY WILLIAM EDWARD KNOWLES. 


From the valley of the Nilus rushed the Coptic hosts to war, 
Onward led by daring heroes, from the Nilus’s banks afar ; 

And with battle-axe uplifted, each in armor clad appears, 

While is heard the blast of trumpets, and the ring of Pelian spears. 


Then the walls were soon deserted, iron walls of Ilium, 

As was heard the deafening rattle of the Corybantian drum ; 
Sharper clashed the Cretan cymbal, and the Cystrum rattled shrill, 
While there rose the wail of carnage, and the shouts rose louder still. 


Tt was then that Troy seemed hopeless, ere the battle half was done, 
As the chariots glistened brightly in the Asiatic sun ; 

Brazen chariots rolling onward, swifter than the arrow speeds, 
Laden with the Coptic heroes, drawn by Asiatic steeds. 


In the Tlium was sounding, loudly sounding, the sad knell, 
Heard above the deaf’ning rattle of the cymbals of Cybelle ; 

But her sons rushed on to battle, tramping on the mangled slain, 
While the crystal Phrygian waters ran a stream of blood again! 


Onward rushed the Nilus’s heroes o'er the mighty walls of stone, 
And encircled Daiphobus round about as with a zone ; 

Still his heroes from their towers battled bravely for their cause, 
Choosing death before adhering to the heathen Coptic laws. 


Yet the fading sunlight found them bound in cbains within their towers, 
Mourning for their ruined city, through the long and dreary hours ; 

For her golden streets were plundered, and her altars levelled down, 
While the breath of desolation swept around the ruined town. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


TRAVELS IN PALESTINE. 
No. 


BY REV. F. W. HOLLAND. 


TYRE, SIDON AND ACRE. 


Tne first night’s rest on our pilgrimage was with the sheik of 
the Maronites, in a little mountain-hamlet of his own. His peo- 
ple claim to be the original Christians of the country, inhabit 
Mount Lebanon as their principal seat, and, though under subjec- 
tion to the pope, retain much of their indep holding pe- 
culiar festivals, keeping up a married clergy, and administering 
wine as well as bread at the communion. Their patriarch, elected 
by people and clergy together, takes the apostolic name of Peter, 
and.is termed “ Patriarch of Antioch.” ‘Their khan, or Turkish 
inn—the word “‘caravansara”’ having quite disappeared—is the 
cleanest in Palestine, and the best kept. We were provided at 
once with lights, bedding, some simple food, and a generous sup- 
ply of guests. The old gentleman, with his children and grand- 
children gathered around to watch every motion, see us eat, won- 
der at our trinkets and feel of our clothes: evidently, they were 
a simple, kind-hearted set, very much pleased to see strangers, 
and quite troubled that we could not talk with them. All our 
goods and gear were perfectly safe among them without bolt or 
bar, and no charge was made for their comfortable hospitality— 
though, of course, some silver changed hands before we parted 
from them. At no other khan did we fare at all as well. Com- 
monly, their allowance was six foot by three of naked earth for 
chair and bed, one dirty jug of water for the whole company, a 
rag burnt in a mud cup of olive oil for light, some furze-smoke 
for fire, a swarm of vermin for bed-fellows, and a greediness of 
gain which we were never able to perfectly satisfy. When these 
stone huts—called by the natives korns—were crowded, and the 
cattle had to sleep with us, and the rain filtered upon our faces 
through the flat clay roof, and the dirty smoke blinded but would 
not warm us, and the fleas welcomed us as if they had been starv- 
ing ever since meat-eating Christians left the country ages ago, it 
was about as much as we could bear. Except the free-hearted 
reception among the Bedouins, and the stated provision at the 
Latin convents—which are unhappily “few and far between,” 
poorly sustained by European funds and wretchedly victualled— 
there is no such thing as hospitality in the land. The Roman 
Catholic, but not the Greek monks, make it their business 
to attend upon all decent travellers: they are obliged, by their 
own rules, to give gratuitous food and lodging for three days to 
every applicant—and some persons linger for weeks ; medical at- 
tendance, too, is freely furnished, and the Christian antiquities of 
the place pointed out. In return, every traveller leaves with 
them about what he would pay at an inn of the same class, to 
help them bestow the same necessary mercy upon future visitors. 
They used to be cruelly oppressed, robbed, and even murdered 
by the Turkish lords of the land. Ibrahim Pacha put an end to 
all this. But, visiting freely all parts of their establishment—as 
my companion and servant were devout Catholics—I found many. 
friars sick, all of them poorly fed, and few, indeed, that stayed, 
save from painful sense of duty. Faring worse than our crimi- 
nals, they seemed contented; cheered by no bow of promise in 
the future, they never appeared cast down; haunted by want, 
they still kept open doors; worn down by debility, they never 
talk of desertion. Had we despised their superstition, we could 
not have failed to admire their generosity; had we hated their 
creed, we must still have venerated lives of patient poverty, of 
constant devotion, of never-stinted benevolence. 

Sidon, now Said, was the first town on our way—the mother of 
Tyre, and one of the thrones of Phenician commerce. Though 
extremely injured by the filling up of its harbor under the orders 
of Fakreddin, and the banishment of the Franks by Djezzar Pasha, 


a round tower guarding it upon the land, and a square one upon 
the water. The little paved street¢—jnst wide enough for one 
leaded horse, with side-walks still narrower—exhibited all kinds 
of trade in full life—morocco-dyers, silk-weavers, potteries, cook- 
eries, and the like; the kebab, which is minced lamb roasted on 
skewers and eaten from them on bread, we found exceedingly 
nice, and the charge very moderate. The town is said to contain 
number, it is all guess-work. I should not allow so many; and 
yet the last Biblical Cyclopedia gives fifteen thousand! Beiroot 
has stolen away the best of the commerce; and whenever its pro- 
jected road to Damascus is completed, will secure a permanent 
business superiority over every other place in Palestine. 

Tyre, the next Phenician seaport, another day’s journey from 
Beiroot to the south, has changed that name so renowned under 
David and Solomon to Sur; its site is more inland than the orig- 
inal one, its population is about half that of Said, and its desola- 
tion is made impressive by the ruins of aqueducts and other Ro- 
man works once surrounding this Venice of antiquity by land 
and by sea. This “daughter of Sidon” far surpassed its mother 
in the days when Ezekiel and Isaiah uttered their prophecies 
against it. Once it defeated the king of Assyria after he had 
taken Samaria; once its merchants were princes, and its wealth 
of commerce, as well as manufactures, the wonder of the world. 
Now, its harbor is ruined; and so much of its commerce, that I 


* saw but one vessel in the offing. Its name is lost, and the precise 


position of the ancient city cannot be ascertained. It was the 
last stronghold of the Crusaders, and was so entirely demolished 
by the conquering Moslems, that, for three centuries, it fulfilled 
the prophecies literally by being a heap of deserted ruins. Now, 
there are a few fishing-boats, with their nets drying upon the 
shore, a little trade in the most delicious tobacco in the world, 
and vast masses of remains of marble pillars, and red and gray 
granite columns, which reveal a little what the city of Hiram was 
in the days of its pride. 


Acre, the Accho of the Old Testament and the Ptolemais of 


the New, has gone back very much to its ancient name, being 
now called Arkar, and still attracts notice as the strongest place 
in all Syria. The Saracens stormed it once with two hundred 
thousand men. Afterwards, Richard Coeur de Lion took it for 
the second time from the Infidels. Officered by a few English- 
men, under Sir Sidney Smith, it kept Napoleon at bay, though 
he himself had said on that little town hangs the destiny of the 
East ; and again yielded itself readily to the English fleet, assisted 
by the explosion of a magazine, iu 1840. Its three ruined towers 
on the Mediterranean, and its broken seaside gate, show how se- 
verely it has suffered. The fairy-like mosque of Djezzar Pasha— 
the most beautiful gem of the sort in all Syria—with a spacious 
khan around it, and a famous fountain and kiosk in the centre 
erected by the same renowned despot, bear traces of the ruthless 
hand of war. But the bazaars solidly arched with stone, the un- 
usually clear streets, the extensive Latin Convent—the double 
walls still of considerable strength and mounted with cannon— 


impress the stranger favorably. He remembers the Knight-Hos- 
pitallers in their last hold, who defended it so fiercely and so long ; 
he is not surprised at the crowd of soldiers in the streets, nor at 
the report of ten thousand inhabitants in the thriving, though 
somewhat ruined city. The key of Syria, it has been bravely 
contested in ancient and modern times ; and so long as the East- 
ern question continues unsettled, and war keeps its popularity 
among more civilized nations, must remain the first prize of the 
spoiler—illustrating too wcll the moral of the peace makers, that 
the best fortified places have suffered the most by assault and 
conquest. 

We pitied our Franciscan hosts at Acre more than anybody 
else. They were but three in all, and one was sick, one taught 
school, and the other entertained strangers. Their food was 
hardly eatable—their apartments were cold—not one friend 
neighbors still look down upon them in scorn. A clerical board 
residing at Jerusalem appoints these brethren their several sta- 
tions every few years. They are not students, interested in intel- 
Jectual investigations; they are not missionaries, occupied by 
gathering converts. They are chiefly guardians of the past, 
watchers over the tombs of holy places and men, helpers of Chris- 
tian pilgrims and mementos of Christian history. They speak 
Italian freely, and always Arabic; but hardly ever French or 
English. Their books are few, their fasts many, their duties 
incessant, their pleasures hardly to be imagined—a pious proces- 
sion or a church festival, a few more candles or a little longer 
chant. - But when I saw their superior, trembling with cold on 
Mount Zion, when I passed from one damp, uncarpeted cell to 
another, when I saw the meagre and monotonous daily board, 
when I witnessed their apparent zeal in their devotions and heard 
of their austerities, I could not but respect the feeling that 
prompted them, even if I thought it might have been directed for 
& greater serviee to humanity. 


YANKEE ENTERPRISE. 
Not a year passes but numerous active, ambitious, and intelli- 
Americans cross the Atlantic, and traverse 

end-to end. No novelty, no ious or useful invention 
escapes their shrewd observation. 
speedily acted upon, and brought into — use, through- 
breadth fertile regions of the 
United States. It frequently happens that, in a few months, the 
English invention returns to us_ witli material improvements be- 
fore it is generally known and adopted in England. As this policy 
is totally neglected _? the English, the result must be obvious to 

is going ahead, an ving Engl ind in 

and scientific scientific pursuits. Atlantic Sketches. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


AUTOGRAPHS AND AUTOGRAPHY 
OF DISTINGUISHED INDIVIDUALS. 
No. Il. 


BY WM. EDWARD KNOWLES. 


We continue our collection of autographs, from last week, giv- 
ing first on the list that of 


Wa. Extery Caannine stands high as a didactic and moral 
writer. By some he has been severely criticised ; by others, laud- 
ed to the skies. That he was a man of genius, no one will deny. 
There is a clear, broad deliberateness found in his chirography, 
surpassing any we have ever yet seen, His name will be cher- 
ished as long as the language in which he wrote exists. He has 
now gone to his reward, and his works do follow him. 


Rev. Joun Pierront is one of the most beautiful poets on 
this side of the Atlantic. His poems are distinguished by the 
sweetness of their versification, and the beauty of the sentiment. 
His short poems are strikingly terse and forcible. The strength 
and modulation of his rhythm strongly suggest Croly or Milman. 
The handwriting, however, is decidedly common. It is too 
clerky, and was undoubtedly formed in his earliest boyhood. 


Dovver} 


Rurvs Dawes has been known as a versifier for a long time. 
We think he is the author of “‘ Geraldine” and “ Athenia of Da- 
mascus.” The one is but a poor imitation of Byron’s Don Juan ; 
while the other is a work of mere wordy length. He has done 
better things in poetry, however, and some of his short pieces are 
equal to those of Bryant himself. His chirography is neat and 
legible, and at times highly picturesque. 


Jupce Tucxer is the author of the best novel ever published 
in America—George Balcombe—but owing to unfavorable criti- 
cism, it never was as popular as it otherwise would have been. 
He was at one time editor of the “ Southern Literary Messenger,” 
and furnished it with some very creditable criticisms. His chi- 
rography is neat and legible. The signature affords a pretty 
good idea of the general manuscript. 


Miss Cuesepro’ is earning for herself golden laurels. She is 
& powerful, rather than an imaginative writer. Her autograph is 


a noble one, revealing the genius within. The handwriting is 
plain and distinctly formed. It shows force and vigor of thought. 


Rurvus W. Griswop is a fine writer, though mostly in the 
editorial way. He is unquestionably a man of genius, and thor- 
oughly versed in the literature of America, As @ prose-writer, he 
is polished and entertaining; and as a poet, graceful in the ex- 


treme. The signature is rather better than the most of his 
manuscript. 


Ws. D. Gattacuer is one of our most beautiful poets, and 
has written some very popular songs. He is destined to become 
still greater, as he possesses the true spirit of poetry. His chi- 
rography is free and easy, bold and highly picturesque. The sig- 
natare above conveys pretty gend..iden ‘of the baldness of the 
manuscript. 


Rosert T. Cowrap holds a high position among the list of 
American authors. Indeed, he is nearly at the head, and distin- 
guished alike as a prose-writer and a poet. Hehasalsoproduced | 
several dramatic works, which have been well received. His: — 
handwriting is very legible, and just such & one as we should nat- 
urally expect from such a man. 


LL LLL 
| 
| 
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MORE ANNEXATION. 

It has just come to light that, early in 1851, 
“*two propositions were submitted to this gov- 
ernment, one proposing to make an absolute 
cetsion of the Sandwich Islands to the United 
States, in consideration of a fixed annuity to be 
granted ; and the other contemplating a protec- 
torate, like that held by the French over Tahiti— 
which may be considered a practical exercise of 
sovereignty.” Both propositions were declined 
by the administration, on the ground, it is sup- 
posed, that the country had had enough trouble 
with its acquisitions from Mexico, to last it a 
year or two, without accepting a fresh bone to 
quarrel over. Some letter-writers now state that 
the Democratic leaders have had it seriously un- 
der consideration to adopt the “annexation of 
the Sandwich Islands” as a war-cry for the com- 
ing glection. We go our death on annexation, 
and solemnly believe that the United States will 
eventually cover this entire continent, and that 
they ought to do so, besides embracing the West 
Indies, Sandwich Islands, ete. Our government 
is so excellent we want all to have it. 


EXPENSIVE PRACTICAL JOKE. 

A costly joke came off in one of the Berlin 
coffee-houses recently. A young man was play- 
ing billiards. One of his companions, with an 
understanding with some of the by-standers, 
stealthily drew a pocket-book, which contained 
four hundred thalers in paper money, from his 
pocket. When the game was finished, and the 
player wished to pay his share of the expense, 
the pocket-book was gone. For some time, the 
company amused themselves with the perplexity 
of the young man ; at length, his friend conclud- 
ed to return the book, and relieve the poor fel- 
low’s feelings. But now it was his turn to be 
frightened, and endure the same pain which he 
had just inflicted upon his companion ; for a real 
thief had relieved him of the pocket-book, and 
that, too, without joke; and had taken himself 
off. The joker was, therefore, forced to replace 
the four hundred thalers. Served him right. 


TROUT IN LAKE ERIE. 

Mr. Andrews, of Dunkirk, N. Y., recently suc. 
ceeded in catching salmon trout in Lake Erie, 
where it was not known that they existed. Seve- 
ral unsuccessful attempts were made at different 
depths of water, and in different ways, but at 
length the true way was found, and that by turn- 
ing out some thirteen miles from shore, and 
dropping nets to the depth of nearly or quite 100 


feet, and thus letting them remain for some 
hours, the fish could be secured. Mr. Andrews 
took at one haul over fifteen hundred pounds of 


trout and whitefish, In this lot were thirty-three 
trout, weighing abont thirty pounds each. 


EARLY PRINTING. 

It is related that Faust, of Mentz, one of the 
many to whom the honor of printing is ascribed, 
having carried some of his Bibles to Paris, and 
offered them for sale as manuscripts, the French, 
after considering the number of the books, and 
their exact conformity to each other, and that 
the best book writers could not be so exact, con. 
cluded there was witchcraft in the case, and, by 
either actually indicting him as a conjuror, or 
threatening to do so, they extorted the secret; 
hence the origin of the popular story of the devil 
and Dr. Faustus. 


Or counse.—A correspondent writing from 
Roxbury signs a voice from the “neck.” It 


would be diffieult for a yo! come from any- 
where ¢lse. 


Manritrme.—Two vessels sailed from Canton 
within sixteen hours of each other, and reached 
New York just the same number of hours apart. 
This coincidence has probably no parallel. 


“Tur Evenixe Gagerre.”—Our neighbor 
Clapp makes a most readable and acceptable 
paper of that old “stand by”’—the Saturday 
Evening Gazette. 


The Maine liquor law is strictly enforced Boston.— 


OS» Over the left! 

Exactiy 80.—Looking over other people’s 
affairs and overlooking our own, may be said to 
be one of the curiosities of the present age. 


Surery.—The quickest way to have a thing 
done, is to go and do it. ’ 


Wanside Gatherings. 


There are seven steamships on the stocks in 
New York. 

At Bathurst, N. B., on the 2d ult., the shock 
of an earthquake was experienced. 

Burglars are ising extensively and suc- 
cessfully in i 

There are now over 881 in Kentuck 
over six months old. deine 7 

A son of Mr. William Wilkinson was drowned 
at Pawtucket, on the 11th ult., while bathing. 

The Halifax papers are decidedly opposed to 
any compounthit-af the fishing question. 

An express line has been started between New 
York the Australia gold diggings. 

It is estimated that Tulare county, California, 
would produce grain enough to feed a population 


of 50,000,000. 

” were seen sailing in 
the air off Kingston, ,on July 14, sup- 
posed to have been caused by refraction. 


It is asserted that a communication has been 
made to the Austrian vernment, that the 
French garrison will quit Rome within a year. 


A man about ears of " oa to be 
deaf, was run poh pao instant illed a 
freight train on the Concord road, in Con 

For some time Louis Napoleon has been 
arranging his quite an Imperial 
footing. 

A clever female French writer says, women 
should not sit beside the men wish to con- 

mer, but opposite them. “A a heart by 
front, not by profile,” is her expression. 

George Burton was arrested at Carlisic, Pa., 
lately, as a fugitive from justice, charged with 
passing. counterfeit notes of the Commercial 
k in Philadelphia. 

Lightning conductors were much opposed 
wien fr Paris. gentleman 

one on house, was com 
by the cheriff to pull it down. ~ 

Mr. Caldwell, keeper of the almshouse, at 
Newburyport, was nearly choked to death, lately, 
by an insane person under his charge. Assist- 
ance reached him after he was senseless. 

A company of miners, with their tools, have 
arrived at Northampton, in this State, employed 


by parties in New York city, to open and explore 
the Southampton lead mines, for lead and zinc. 


A two-year-old heifer recently died near Ap- 
pleby, England, and on being opened, the cause 
was discovered to be a living , three feet in 


length! 


years. He receiy- 
ed his commission from Gi Granger. He 
is now ninety years of age. 

Mrs. John Wilson, the widow of the late emi- 
nent Scotch — met her death very sudden- 
ly, supposed from apoplexy, while bathing at 
Portobello, on the 30th of July. 

Three persons at Sandwich, Me., were dread- 
fully burned by an explosion of burning fluid. 
They were daughters of the Rev. Joseph Marsh, 
and two of them, it is supposed, will die. 


A single manufacturing establishment in Staf- 
fordshire, England, consumes twenty thousand 


dollars worth of gold, annually, in gildi 
lain ware. of the wees 
to 


Norris, a of the 
ni rs ve months, 

still living in Cincinnati, was with General Wash- 
ington at the time of the execution of the unfor- 
tunate Major Andre. 


The Toronto Globe states that a plan for the 


re-erection of Brock’s Monument, has been 
It is a fluted col ing from 
the to the head of the statue 185 feet, only 


8 feet less than the Nelson Monument in London. 


Some people are reporting that the California 
mines are giving out, We observe that one of 
thems “ gave out” to its own- 

Mr. Shaw, an | wer says, in a book on 
the rat, that “his little ender 
pe weight, has destro 2525 rats, which, 

they been permitted to live, would, at the 
end of three years, have produced 1 ,633,190,200 
living rats 

If you want to learn the value of a dollar, go 
and two days in the burning sun as a hod 
carrier. ‘This is an excellent idea, and if many 
of our young gentlemen had to earn their dollars 
in that way, how much less dissipation and crime 
we would witness every day ! 

Mr. Seneca Thomas, a brisk youngster of 

ight years, and a soldier in the battles of 
Lundy’s .Lane, Chi a, etc., was married at 
Mass, on the llth ult., to Miss 
Darling, a blooming lass of thirty 

summers. 

A young man, named Jennings, committed 
suicide at New England Village, lately. He had 

paying attention to a young lady before 
ing to California, and on his return she re- 

r to receive his address; hence his tragic 
end. 

The Board of Health of Rochester have 
adopted a resolution, that no placards, advertis- 
ing medicines, patented or otherwise, for the 
cure of cholera, shall be put up in that city, and 
has directed the officers to deface and tear down 
all such handbills. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


Moses Benedict, the great Stutgardt banker, is 
The Crystal Palace has been nearly moved 
from Hyde Park. 

At Madrid, on the 22d July, the thermometer 
stood at 113 in the shade. 

A severe shock of an earthquake has been felt 
at Kilmarnock, Scotland. 

The French have five hundred vessels engaged 
in fishing along the colonial coasts. 

Accounts from Calish, in Russian Poland, re- 
present the ravages of the cholera as fearful. 

The number of Jewish officers, who hold com- 
French army, exceeds one hun- 


Madame Tussand’s famous wax. are to 
be brought to this country. This will be a great 
speculation. 


It transpires every day, that new titles of no- 
bility contrive to be conferred in France, without 
any public announcement of them. 

Lord Mansfield, when asked how the French 
revolution would end, replied: “It is an event 
without a precedent, and, therefore, without a 

The police of Paris are continuing to take ac- 
tive measures to prevent further accidents from 
wards of four thousand dogs 

various kinds have been destroyed. 

The Ariel steamer has just captured twelve 
more English fishing-boats, says Galignani’s 
Messenger, while in act of poaching on the 
rey oyster-beds, and brought them into 

vre. 


five shillings and nine-pence sterling per gallon 
on all French wines, without regard to quality ; 
this duty on low wines amounts to five or six 
hundred per cent. 

Madame Sontag, Countess of Rossi, is soon to 
make her ap; as a singer before our 
American . A London critic says, her 
voice is full and flexible, with hautbois mellow- 
ness, but not the clarion ring of Grisi, or Jenny 
Lind’s. 

A young woman recently committed suicide, 
in England, because a fortune-teller had told her 
that her “ young man” would prove unfaithful. 
The price which she paid for this prediction was 
four-pence. She went immediately home and 
took poison. 

Speaking of Queen Victoria’s family, a Lon- 
don letter-writer says, Prince Albert is getting to 
be quite fat and gray, though, upon the whole, 
he has a very cozy and comfortable look. Of 
the children, the Prince of Wales is the best 


Sands of Gold. 

..+. The highest clouds seem to move slow- 
est, and so, too, everything great. 

.+..-_ Civil dissension is a viperous worm that 
gnaweth the bowels of the commonwealth. 

To give advice is always easy, though 
generally useless, and frequently impertinent. 

.-.. No one can be provident of his time who 
is not prudent in his choice of company. 

.--. To please the greatest number, it is not 
so necessary to say, as to leave unsaid. 

«+++ The time for reasoning is before we have 


approached near to the forbidden fruit to 
look at it and admire. 
«+. We had rather see ism than gal- 


lantry. The one cannot counterfeited, the 
other can. 


.-.. Children, be more ashamed to s 
bad word, than to have a hole in both 
your pants and both elbows of your coat. 

++» To be well spoken of, you mast die. 
Even a pauper, when dead, is mentioned without 
asperity, and that is as much as any pauper can 
expect. 


one 
nees of 


.-.. The most influential man, in a free coun- 
try at least, isthe man who has the ability as 
well as the courage to speak what he thinks, 
when occasion may require it. 

..-. Avarice in old age, says Cicero, is fool- 
ish; for what can be more absurd than to in- 
crease our provisions for the road, the nearer we 

to our journey's end. 

--.. What a pity it is that time cannot be 
bought and sold like commodities in general, 
since some persons have such an overpias, and 
others such a deficiency. 

.-.. Death may remove from us the 

and good, but the force of their actions still re- 
main. The bow is broken, but the arrow is sped, 
and will do its office. 

.... Science is not a club, it is an ocean; it 
carries across it freigh ingots, another ma: 

+++. Let your thoughts be fit and suitable for 
the subject. Every day have higher thoughts of 
God, lower thoughts of self, kinder thoughts of 
your , and more hopeful thoughts of all 


around you. 

«--. Reproaches have no power to afflict the 
man of unblemished integrity, or the abandoned 
profligate ; it is the middle compound character 
bem is alone miserable ; the man who, without 


rmness to avoid a dishonorable action, has feel- 
g enough to be ashamed of 


it. 


There is a fixed import duty, in England, of 


Boker’s Budget. 


A confectioner at the south end advertises 
broken hearts for thirteen cents a pound ! 

A Western editor says, that in the town where 
his paper is published, “ a rdtt was killed 
a few days ago by a man with thirteen rattles.” 

These moony evenings are exceedingly favor- 
able to keeping the new commandment—“ Love 
one another.” So say John and Susan. 

A genius named Flaherty, of Washington city, 
has the following posted on his window: “ Eggs 
newly laid here on the shortest notice.” 

A Yankee down East has made the grand dis- 
covery, that a window glazed with old hats is a 
sure indication that the occupants have seen a 
rum bottle. 


Some of the coun age are still complain- 
ing of the oa.” e should like to know 
what else was expected but a “dry” time, after 
the new liquor law was put in force. 

On a person asking another if he believed in 
the appearance of spirits, he replied: “ No; but 
I believe in their disa; vance, for I have missed 
a bottle of gin since last night.” 


Mr. Punch inserts the following “Note and 
Query:” Note—The Napoleon color is violet. 
The query is—and one which Master Louis Na- 
poleon would find it rather difficult to answer— 
whether the Napoleon oath is also kept in-violet. 

The owners of the Henry Clay have requested 
the public to sus their opinion for a few days. 
We suggest that the public had better suspend the 
owners for half an hour. This would be very 
satisfactory to all. 


“How rapidly they build houses now,” said 
Cornelius to an au/d acquaintance, as he pointed 
to a neat two-story house; “they commenced 
that building only last week, and they are already 

utting in the .? “Yes,” rejoined his 
riend, “and the next week they will put in the 
liver.” 


VOLUMES ist & 2d. 
GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 


We have volumes Ist and 2d of the Picromiat Daawine 
Room Companion elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges 
and back, and illumined sides, 

ttractive parlor or t in the shape of a book of 

Between Four and Five Hundred Pages, 

AND CONTAINING NWEARBLY 
ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS 


of Men, Manners, and current Events all over the world 
of Scenery in all parts of the Globe ; of famous Cities, 
beautiful Vil ; of ts at home and abroad: of 
fine Maritime Views; and, in short, of an infinite variety 
of interesting and instructive subjects; with an 


ILLUMINED TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX 


Besides the many trations, it b in its pages 
a vast amount of original Tales, Sketches, Poems and Nov- 
the best t , With t 
News Record of the times ; altogether forming an exceed- 


ingly novel and elegant volume, for future reference and 
to reading matter and 


Fer sale at the Publication Office, by our Wholesale 
Agents, Periodical Depots throughout 
Union, for Three Dollars per volume. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 


AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


the Fic is now the 
its li 


leading weekly paper in the United States, and 
contents are wed, by the best judges, to be 

It contains the tie mews of the day, 
Lo as toe us to give the greatest possible 


amount of intelligence. No ad are 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are 
and 


ORIGINAL PAPER, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any 
other weekly paper in the Union. sind 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


8 cadet és ll 00 
One copy of the or ove and one of the 
Dnawire-Room Companion, one year, 

Subscribers or postmasters are requested to act as agents, 
and form clubs, on the above \ 


(> All orders should be addressed, POST PAID, to the 
oF Tax Fiae or ovr Uniox. 

*,* The FLAG can be obtained at any of the newspaper 
depots in the United States, and of newspaper carriers, at 
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A bachelor, the other morning, remarked that 
wives, who use the needle, are like malas? 
of in the tares whi 
| e husbandmen sleep. 
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| 
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| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
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| of great beauty and artistic excellence, and forming a very 
| brilliant —— to the volume 
| AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 
| | Miscellaneous Family Journal, 
| Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
| | all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of 
| an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns ; 
therefore making it emphatically, 
| 
-—— — | 
| ct system that experience can suggest, or money produce. 
| Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay before 
| our hundreds of thousands of readers an 
| 
| 
| 
Prorpistor, Bostow, Mass. 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 


THOMPSON’S MONUMENT. ' pleasantly situated in a old beech 
The monument, represented herewith, is : wood near the Madisonville road,five miles 


the work of P. Stephenson, and is exe- 
cuted in Italian marble. It is about ten 
feet in height, and five feet at the base.— 
The form"is an oblong square. It is 
erected, by hi#@family, to the memory of 
a distinguished citizen, Sheldon 


rant are emblematical of his profession ; 
the shroud and inverted torch are emble- 
matical of death. The moulding is com- 
posed of the poppy leaves and capsule, 
emblems of sleep, or,..“‘not dead, but 
sleepeth.” On thereverseside is a figure 
of resignation. Although this is an elabo- 
rate sculptural monument, its cost, about 
$2000, has not been more than a mean 
architectural work of a similar size. . 


FLYING DOGS. 

Having collected a large number of 
plants, we left the island of Talim, to pro- 
ceed to the little islands of Panician and 
Labujo, situated at a short distance from 
Talim, one of the Philippine islands. The 

er, meanwhile, changed, and the rain 
fell in torrents : and by the time we reached 
the island of Panician, which was covered 
with most luxuriant vegetation, it was im- 
ible to effect a landing anywhere. We 
hed observed, at a distance, large pear- 
shaped bodies, which we at first took for 
birds’ or ants’ nests, suspended from the 
lofty trees that overhung the shores of this 
little island. The people on shore called 
to us to fire into the trees, as these supposed 
birds’ nests were nothing less than the 
igantic bats, known by the name of the 
ying dogs. We accordingly fired several 
shots at these thick masses, and the horrible 
creatures rose, with much exertion, and 
frightful cries, inte the air, several of them 
falling down dead, and others remaining 
suspended from the branches. The large 
hooks with which their wings and feet are 
furnished, enable them to cling firmly. 
They generally double themselves up in a 
ar-shaped form, and laying hold of the 
eet with their hooks, their whole bod 
is thus wrapped up in their wings. e 
rowed round the island, and after re 
shots, brought the whole multitude that in- 
habits the woods into confusion. Such of the bats as had been 
shot at and fell into the water, dived as soon as we attempted to 
take them up, and thus we obtained only those which were shot 
dead upon the spot. After the whole body had risen into the air, 
and filled the whole neighborhood with their hideous cries, the 
returned and flew to the adjacent island of Labujo. The vermil- 
ion eyes of this animal, its large and hideous form, together with 


its frightful scream, render it one of the most disgusting creatures - 


on the face of the earth. We shot several which measured four 
feet from tip to tip of the extended wings. They live entirely on 
fruits, and, as they travel in such immense numbers, they cause 
considerable damage to the farmers.— 's Voyage. 
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Western Camp Meeting. 
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CAMP MEETING. 

The engraving below represents a view of the main square ot 
the Duck Creek (Ohio) M. E. Camp Meeting, taken for us, by 
James F. Harris, during the 11 o’clock service on Sunday, Aug. 
15th, from the north side of the square. It shows the pulpit and 
the tents back, and on either side. A dense crowd is seen packed 
in around the pulpit. The concourse, great as it is, is not more 
than one fifth as many as went from the Queen City to attend on 
the occasion. In the Western States these gatherings are more 
common than among us. The scene presented by our artist is a 
truthful delineation, and may be regarded as a fair specimen of a 
e Duck Creek Camp Ground is 


east from Cincinnati. It has beewoccupied 
the Methodist Episcopal Chrches in 
ncinnati and vicinity for the Tast twelve 
years. are aeres of 
a pe by trustees on a lease at one 
undred dollars per annum. Three large 


nd fi hi the 


a 
convenient distance on the south for’ the 
Germans, while the people of color lave 
tents on the north. The chief square is 
about two handred by three hundred feet, 
enclosed on all sides by tents, or frame cot- 
tages, two stories high. On three sides 
there are three rows of tents in parallel 
lines, separated by narrow streets. The 
square is furnished thro with plain 
board seats for the congregation, and near 
the east end is a large stand or pulpit, in 


which some twelve or moré preachers are 
usually seated during the sermon. Their 
_ earnest attention and hearty responses have 
a fine effect upon the preacher and the 
audience. There are about three hundred 


year & 
of whi 
Although in the immediate neigh’ 
of a large city, the order of the meeti 
has ever been a subject of grateful seasatk. 
This is owing, in part, to the efforts of an 
efficient pele, acting under the wholesom 
laws of the State of Ohio, for the protection 
of camp meetings; but still more to the 
strong religious influence which pervades 
‘all minds, and awes into reverence the 
thoughtless and profane. How many have 
experienced this mysterious power, and 
“ they came to scoff, have remained 
to pray.” e readers of the Pictorial will 
not conceive us to be sectarian in present- 
ing to them this scene; we Bk apo we 
would any other public and notable event that has pu 
lic attention. Because weggive the likeness of an eminent politi- 
cian, it is not to be supposed that we are entirely of his mode of 
thinking, nor against him. These columns are edited and pre- 
pared and printed for the million, for everybody, and no sect, reli- 
ion, nor political party will be peculiarly favored in any respect. 
e stand on neutral ground, and what we say, and what we 
depict, is for universal gratification, and for the entertainment of 
everybody. The picture befere us is one of those spontaneous 
religious gatherings which are highly popular in this country, and 
Ss in the Western States. Our artist has in 
epicting it in a most lifelike and natural manner. 


MAIN SQUARE OF THE DUCK CREEK METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH CAMP MEETING, DURING SERVICE, NEAR CINCINNATI. 
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